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THE MISSION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY CHARLES 8. BARRETT, N. J., ’71. 


What is the Beautiful is a question that has engaged the 
attention of the profoundest minds from the earliest ages 
of philosophy until now, and, though calling forth various 
theories to account for it, has not as yet been satisfactorily 
answered. It is not our intention to enter here into any 
discussion on this subject, nor is it necessary for a develop- 
ment of our theme. Practically we know what Beauty is, 
as we know what is light, yet when one is asked for a strict 
philosophic definition of either, the best he can do is to 
propose some theory. 

But what is the use of Beauty? The mere utilitarian in 
his profound contempt for everything whose material 
advantage he can not perceive, may deny that it has a use. 
The philosopher in analyzing the sentiment, may inform us 
that the Useful and the Beautiful are widely different in 
their nature. But notwithstanding this, we intuitively feel 
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that Beauty is not useless; and upon studying its influences 
we shall find that it has a noble and exalted mission—a 
practical utility. 

Beauty is generally considered as an end. It is the grand 
end to which all Art aspires. Many are the causes that 
produce this effect, and various are the intellections and 
sensations that minister unto it. But we propose to exam- 
ine it now, not as an end, but as the means for other ends; 
or, in other words, to consider the true mission of the Beau- 
tiful, and, in so doing, to exhibit its practical uses and 
advantages. In our treatment of this subject we shall not 
be careful to distinguish the different forms of physical, 
intellectual, and moral Beauty, or to draw the close distine- 
tion between beauty and the beautiful, but, taking the com- 
mon general idea, shall endeavor to show its practical 
bearings. 

I. First, then, the inission of the Beautiful is to give plea- 
sure to man, and to alleviate the hardships of life. The 
highest end of life is holy happiness, and those means that 
tend to this result are worthy of being cherished as of the 
highest importance and utility. Beauty is the source of 
the purest delight to the human soul. Hard indeed would 
be the lot of man did this principle not exist, or were he 
destitute of the faculty for its perception. Deprive him of 
this, and you destroy the greatest spring of pure happiness. 
He may be well-fed, comfortable, and regard himself with 
a fond animal complacency, but the joys of the inner life—of 
the spiritual nature, find their spring only in the regions of 
Beauty. 

The power of Natural Beauty for this effect is felt and 
acknowledged by all. The serene influence of a clear 
night, when the star-lit panoply of heaven shines in all its 
jeweled splendor, has soothed the anguish of many a quiv- 
ering heart, lulling to rest the troubled passions by the 
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wondrous sympathy of its awful beanty. The glories of a 
golden sunset, the fading light of an autumnal evening, the 
delicate hues of the violet, the stately grandeur of a lofty 
mountain, or the beauty of a landscape, all tend to thrill 
with pleasure the heart of the beholder, or elevate him into’ 
a quiet calm. Is there no use in this? No use if in the 
bitter cup of life are pressed some drops of sweetness, if 
the hard-drawn features are relaxed, and the careworn sons 
of toil can forget for a season their burdens, and rejoice in 
the scene of loveliness ? 

Art, too, here performs an important function. The 
distinction is generally drawn between the Fine Arts and 
the Useful. But, as there is a beauty in the Useful, running 
through them as a silver thread, so too are the Fine Arts 
highly useful. The artist who embodies a living thought 
of beauty in the chiseled marble, or on the glowing canvas, 
confers a practical benefit on humanity by the pleasure he 
causes to the thousands that behold. The architect in whose 
mind genius has reared a temple with pure simplicity, or 
rich variety, of artistic beauty, and who has embodied this 
ideal into actual form, holds as debtors all in whose hearts 
the work has caused a thrill of pleasure. The poet from 
whose brain has gushed a limpid stream of song, can garland 
the shrine of his muse, with flowers plucked from those hearts 
his stream has watered into green spots along the dusty way of 
life. But what shal! we say of music, and of the pleasure it 
has caused to man. From the dawning of his existence, 
when the plaintive tones of the nursery lullaby quieted his in- 
fant wailing and soothed him into sleep, all adown his check- 
ered life, ’tis music that fires his courage, calms his sorrows, 
evokes his emotion, and thrills his heart with pleasure; it 
enters into his religion, and forms a strong element in his 
idea of heaven. And surely these influences are not useless. 
ones, nor can these arts be called useless aris, since they 
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administer to the pleasure of man. Here then do we find 
one way in which Beauty fulfils its mission. 

Il. The influence of the Beautiful is to civilize man, and 
this is another branch of its mission. 

But, it may be said, if such be the influence of the Beau- 
tiful, why do we often find amidst natural scenery of 
surpassing loveliness, such as one of the coral islands of the 
South Pacific, a race of men most low and degraded, upon 
whom the beauty of their domain makes no impression, 
while they revel in their cannibal orgies and horrid rites ? 
The answer is simple and obvious. For in order that 
Beauty may have its effect, it must be perceived ; but among 
these savages the faculty for its perception seems almost 
wanting, and the little they have, so distorted as to imagine 
their tatooing an object of beauty. 

The fact then that Beauty has often existed where man 
was in no ways civilized by it, does not prove that such is 
not its influence, any more than that it is not the Sun’s to 
give light because there are many blind who can not per- 
ceive it. But when Beauty is perceived as beautiful, over 
the percipient mind it works a potent charm refining and 
ennobling it. 

How then does Beauty become a civilizing influence ? 
“The true idea of civilization is a Concurrent Individual 
and Social Improvement.” This affords us a division for 
the consideration of Beauty’s influence, first, upon Individ- 
uals, and second, upon Society. We do not claim that 
Beauty alone will civilize man; there must be a deeper 
principle at work, yet, this principle finds a valuable auxil- 
iary in the Beautiful of nature and of art. 

There is in man’s inherent nature a craving after what it 
knows as Beautiful, whatever it may be that constitutes the 
idea. At first this is satisfied with the lower forms of 
material Beauty, then growing stronger, it finds its nourish- 
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ment in lofter kinds— in intellectual and moral Beauty. 
This is illustrated beautifully in a late work of Christian 
philanthropy. When the New York ladies were prosecut- 
ing their noble work of reform at the Five Points in that 
city, they went among the poor heathen children of that 
spot, arrayed as usual in theirelegant attire. It was the beau- 
ty of dress that woke the first responsive echo in the breasts 
of the out-casts, and they gathered wonderingly around, as 
gazing upon angels who had visited their dark and loath- 
some dens. This feeling begat dissatisfaction with their 
own foul clothing and condition, and led them to desire 
and seek a better. After this, their minds were awakened 
to a sense of the beauty of morality and of knowledge, and 
many of them were led to the perception of the beauty of 
Christian loveliness. 

In individual improvement, besides the advancement of 
physical comfort, and the supply of animal wants, the 
cravings of the higher spiritual nature must also be 
supplied, and without this true improvement can not be 
made. We have seen how the Beautiful has for its object 
the nourishment of man’s higher faculties, and thus we see 
how it enters into individual improvement. 

Now Society is made up of individuals, and though social 
and individual improvement are not the same, yet when 
men are bound firmly by social ties, and have grown into a 
great organization, the more improved each individual is, 
the higher does the social improvement become ; and thus, 
influences that promote individual being, provided they do 
not weaken social bonds, also advance the state of Society. 
This influence does Beauty have. It has also more direct 
influences for social improvement. 

First, there is the feeling of common sympathy which 
the contemplatian of an object of beauty produces upon. 
all the beholders, thus drawing their spirits into closer 
union. 
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The Athenian system of civilization was a beautiful one 
in many respects. Art was there, in some of its branches, 
carried to its highest perfection. And among them, a bond 
which drew them closer together than perhaps they imagined, 
was the common feeling of love towards the Beautiful,— 
towards their wondrous works of art,—the Parthenon with 
the fruits of Phidias’ skill. 

In our own civilization, though it may appear that, with 
the eminent practicality of the age, the power of the Beautiful 
to link men’s hearts together was overlooked, if not entire- 
ly wanting, yet the fact re:nains, and the influence it exerts 
isimmense. The genius of a Shakespeare, sending out upon 
the world the beauty of his Dramatic Art, has served to bind 
together the hearts of Society, more than the edicts of Em- 
perors, or the wise plans of Statesmen. And every work 
of poetic or of graphic art, that, spread among the people 
by the facilities of modern invention, has reached their 
hearts, exerts its delicate but wondrous power of sympa- 
thetic union. 

Another influence is that it discourages poverty. Juve- 
nal, speaking of the soiled garments and clouted shoes, that 
then, as now, attended indigence, has aptly said, “ There is 
nothing in poverty so grievous as that it makes a man ri- 
diculous.”” This sentiment affords to men a strong motive 
to industry and thrift, that they may not appear to their 
fellow-men objects of ridicule. 

The Beautiful also promotes social improvement by lead- 
ing man to surround himself with beautiful objects. 

Imbued with this love, man is not content with the sup- 
ply of his material wants, but desires objects to satisfy his 
esthetic nature. Hence in constructing his dwelling he con- 
sults the taste of a professional artist, his grounds are laid 
out with care, trees and shrubs are planted, while within 
he collects, besides articles of bodily ease and comfort, works 
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of art and specimens of beauteous handicraft of man. Now 
the production and preparation of all these objects, requires 
the assistance of his fellows, to whom it becomes the means 
of support. Thus the reciprocal intercourse of society is 
increased and complicated, and the social bond is strength- 
ened. 

So we see that the Beautiful does promote both individ- 
ual and social improvement, and therefore civilizes man. 
Can we say then, that Beauty has no practical use? Are 
we not justified in affirming that one of the objects of its 
mission is to advance civilization ? 

III. But its mission has another and still a higher end. 
This is found in its connection with Religion, and in its 
influence in elevating the soul towards the Divine Creator. 

In the Platonic theory of Beauty, which makes it the 
impress of God’s ideas on objects, there is much of truth ; 
for Beauty is one of the ways in which God manifests him- 
self to us. 

It is true that the sentiment of the Beautiful, and the 
moral and religious sentiment, are not to be confounded, 
yet neither can they be entirely separated, for the recipro- 
eal influence exerted by each, is such, that though they are 
distinct faculties, one is developed with benefit to the other. 

Independently however of these, Beauty is moral and 
religious. For as a distinguished philosopher has said, 
“ Every work of art, whatever may be its form, small or 
great, figured, sung, or uttered,— every work of art, truly 
beautiful or sublime, throws the soul into a gentle or severe 
reverie that elevates it towards the infinite. * * * * 
The emotion that the beautiful produces turns the soul 
from the world; it is the beneficent emotion that art pro- 
duces for humanity.” Religion has taken this esthetic 
emotion into her service, and of great advantage it is to 
man in whom the religious principle is not sufficiently 
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strengthened and developed to rise in pure worship of the 
Holy One, unassisted by the aid of this emotion. In the 
ancient Jewish worship, where rose 


Incense from the perfumed censer, 
Swung before the golden altar, 

In the Holy of the Holies 

Where Shechinah’s glory dwelt, 


their solemn rites, stately ceremonies, and splendid temple, 
wrought a powerful effect on the fervid emotion of those 
Oriental people, and raised their minds into a state more 
fitted for solemn worship. 

The cathedral worship of later days, has wrought upon 
this same emotion. The worshipper in one of those grand 
old cathedrals, where the stained rose windows transmit ‘a 
dim religious light,” by which the wondrous richness of Goth- 
ic architecture is revealed, and the master-pieces of painting 
und of sculpture are heightened in their charms, while the 
solemn peal of the organ tones rolls through the building, 
reverberating among the pillars, and sighing through the 
arches like the wind among the forest leaves, is carried out 
from himself, out from this world, soars upwards towards 
the infinite—but, alas for the fatal defect of the religion that 
appeals only to the zsthetic emotion, returns without find- 
ing what he seeks, that can be found only by his religious 
nature, | 

We would not be misunderstood here. When Art 
from being the hand-maid of Religion is appointed mistress, 
so that the mind is led away from the true worship of God, 
to the mere delight of the «esthetic emotion, and is confused 
by the pomp and splendor of ceremonial rite, the soul must 
feed on husks and will not find its cravings satisfied. But 
when kept in strict subservience, the Beautiful, introduced 
into our worship, as sweet strains of solemn music, or the 
effect of architecture and internal appointings, does serve 
in bringing our minds into harmony with the sacred hour, 
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and evokes our feelings to soar heaven-ward on the wings 
of devotion ; and thus does it fulfil an important mission. 

The contemplation of Beauty in natural objects also raises 
the soul towards the Creator, and the worshipper in the 
great cathedral of Nature, is elevated in pure emotions, since 
the influence of the Beautiful is to point to God—the idea 
of perfect Beauty. 

Thus we have seen that Beauty is not useless, but that it has 
ahigh and important mission, which it fulfils by giving pur- 
est pleasure to man, by civilizing him, and pointing him to 
God. 

Then let us seek to forward it in its true mission—to 
frown upon that principle which leads a man to look upon 
Niagara with only a‘feeling of regret that so much mill- 
power has been and will be lost, upon a sublime mountain, 
only lamenting that so much land is unfit for cultivation, or 
to consider the ruins of an historic castle wreathed with as- 
sociations of the past, as only a heap of stones with moss on 
them—let us cultivate our true esthetic natures, and labor 
that our nation and individuals may divert their attention 
from sensual indulgence to true forms of Taste and Beauty. 


MAURICE OF SAXONY AND ALEXANDER OF PARMA. 


The great stream of Christianity, flowing from the 
mountains of Judrea through 1500 years, was entering upon 
the 16th century. No longer the bright, beautiful river, 
sweeping on with resistless power to its eternal goal, but a 
broad, shallow, stagnant, inland sea—lifeless and motion- 
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less. It had forsaken the channel laid down in che chart 
of God’s word, and was hemmed in between its earthly 
temporal shores by the barriers of Rome, which the wick- 
edness, the superstition and the impiety of men had ren- 
dered well nigh impassable. The pure springs that yet re- 
mained in its slimy bottom, forcing to the surface their 
crystal waters, swelling through the mass of corruption and 
striving to burst away the dam, had been repeatedly over- 
whelmed amid the universal sluggishness or had lost them- 
selves in the treacherous sands of the shore. And now, in 
this sixteenth century, after many vain efforts, the fountains 
were gathering the waters into their reservoirs, preparatory 
to the last great struggle when they should sweep in “ tor- 
rent rapture’ over every obstacle. The storm burst, the 
fountains, opening their flood gates, broke through the dam 
as though it were but straw and sought their proper chan- 
nel. Papacy, convinced that the waters could no longer 
be confined, hastened to construct a channel of its own, 
which—however sinuous and winding—would yet give life 
and motion. At the same time its myrmidons labored to 
repair the breach that had been effected and to force the 
flood of Protestantism back through its own outlet. The 
Albigenses, the Hussites, the Lollards, and the followers of 
Wickliffe had been crushed with comparative ease by the 
very simple method of extermination. But the great strug- 
gle for religious liberty, purity and truth, involving, as it 
did, the overthrow of social and political tyranny, enlisted 
in its behalf champions, who uniting to the unflinching de- 
termination which had before sacrificed life to conscience, 
an array of wisdom, learning and power that rendered them 
formidable antagonists indeed. Standing before the breach 
with bold, determined faces, they showed to their adver- 
saries that it could only be closed with the dead bodies of 
its defenders. And now, like Hollanders and Spaniards 
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on their narrow dykes, we behold the armies of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism fighting hand to hand for the posses- 
sion of the gap. Scattered through the respective forces 
we see the great historic forms of the century. Charles 
V., the Valvis monarchs of France, the indomitable Bear- . 
nese, the house of Guise, Philip Il., William of Orange, 
Duke Alva, Don Juan, and a whole host of others, and sit- 
uated somewhat in the back-ground of the historical pic- 
ture to which we direct your attention, but looming proud- 
ly above them all—in reality the central figures of the 
group—are Maurice of Saxony and the Prince of Parma. 
The chieftains of the rival sects which had usurped the 
place of nationalities.—so unconnected by the actual events 
of their lives, but so intimately related through the unbro- 
ken series in which these joined, —their characters and ex- 
ploits must ever possess the deepest interest and furnish 
examples fruitful in the most striking contrasts. 

Maurice of Saxony succeeded his father in the posses- 
sions which belonged to the Albertine branch ot the family, 
in the year 1542. A tall, slender stripling of nineteen, 
there was little, either in his station or appearance, to indi- 
cate the splendid future which his own abilities were to 
weave for him out of the materials which, to any but a mas- 
ter workman would have seemed inadequate. He possess- 
ed ambition such as made Napoleon Emperor, tempered 
with prudence and sagacity that would have saved France 
from Waterloo and Napoleon from St. Helena. Placed in 
a position where his feeble resources forbade him to act the 
statesman, his brilliant talents enabled him to play the pol- 
itician with consummate art. His penetration in discov- 
ering another’s purposes and in analyzing his motives, the 
chameleon-like plausibility with which he could seem all 
things to all men, and the sagacity which perceived the er- 
rors of others, together with the judgment that enabled him 
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to profit by them, all combined to render him more than a 
match for the most astute and subtle statesmen and _politi- 
cians of that unscrupulous age. 

The darkest and most intricate paths for him seemed 
light and—veiled from the gaze of friends or enemies—he 
trod them swiftly, firmly, unfalteringly,—pressing on to 
the prize from which his steadfast gaze was never turned— 
the Electorate of Saxony. Disregarding the claims of re- 
ligion, unmindful of that which to others seemed his truest 
interest, he refused to accede to the Smalkaldic union and 
joined himself to the Emperor in the cause of Catholicism 
and tyranny, under the very flimsy pretext of supporting 
legitimate authority. 

Transparent as were the designs of Charles under Maun- 
rice’s penetrating eye, he determined to use them for his 
own advancement, and to further them only so long as they 
coincided with his interests. The Emperor was to be his 
catspaw, and never was analogy more complete, or catspaw 
more badly burned. 

By rendering prompt and energetic assistance to the 
Emperor in the field, at the expense of his friends, his re- 
ligion, and the liberty of his country, he secured for himself 
the more immediate object of his ambition—the Electorate 
of Saxony — together with a military reputation by no means 
despicable. He was at length prepared to abandon the 
petty game of politics which had hitherto engaged his at- 
tention and to act the Statesman’s part,—a part more con- 
genial to his lofty ambition and more worthy of his splen- 
did talents. A hasty glance at the condition of affairs 
throughout Germany and the relation which Maurice bore 
to them will aid us to appreciate the magnitude of the re- 
sults which he accomplished in his new character. 

Charles V.,in the summit of his greatness, now began to 
disclose and execute his designs against civil and_ religious 
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liberty. The great Protestant princes had been crushed, 
the Catholics were completely subservient, and there was 
small reason to expect that those Protestants who had as- 
sisted him against the cause of their religion, when there 
was reasonable prospect of its success, would espouse that 
cause in opposition to himself now that it was in humilia- 
tion. Maurice, the only one whose power could be an ob- 
ject of dread, was—he thought—-so attached to him by grat- 
itude, that no interruption on his part was to be at all ap- 
prehended and —even should he be base enough to make 
the attempt—he could expect little codperation from the 
great body of the Protestants whom he had so injured and in- 
sulted. At length the novel seemed to have reached its 
concluding pages. Its heroes, vanquished and victors, had 
attained their final destinies, and the only work remaining 
was to trace those last steps by which Charles was to anni- 
hilate the heretical faith and quench the spirit of civil lib- 
erty forever. But what seemed the end was in reality 
only the last of the first volume, and Maurice, having there 
appeared in a subordinate part, was at that very moment 
composing the second volume, which in the form of a se 
quel was to astonish all Christendom. To apply the ideas 
of Coleridge clothed in a new form to a new use, the man 
who had moulded himself upon events was about to mould 
events for himself. Maurice, who had all along looked 
through the cloak of deceit in which Charles shrouded him- 
self, now, since it was cast aside, felt justified in any meas- 
ures which the preservation of his newly acquired power 
should demand. It was essential that some restraint should 
be imposed upon the Emperor’s otherwise unlimited power. 
This could only be affected by the closest union between 
himself and the other Protestant princes—which, as we 
have already seen, Charles considered impossible. But 
whilst he did not overrate the difficulties to be encounter- 
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ed, the Emperor underestimated the abilities of the man 
who was to overcome them. For, as Maurice lay before 
Magdeburg prosecuting the siege of that last stronghold of 
the Reformation, he was at the same time riveting togeth- 
er the broken bonds of German Protestantism which he 
himself had shattered. After Magdeburg had fallen, he re- 
tained in the pay of George of Mecklenburg 20,000 well 
equipped and disciplined veterans, whilst he negotiated 
with the utmost secrecy an alliance with Henry IL. of 
France under the Emperor’s very nose, without even for- 
feiting his confidence; even those circumstances which 
tended to arouse suspicion and impair his credit, through 
his artful address became the means of lulling his antago- 
nists into more complete security. The simplicity and 
credulity of the most astate monarch of the age are really 
amusing, and would be affecting if they proceeded from 
goodness of heart. The old Arch-deceiver—as some vague 
surmise of mischief flashes across his mind—appeals to his 
protégé for assurance of his dutiful intention, very much 
in the manner of an old maudlin nurse to an infant charge. 
“* Maurice,” he pathetically exclaims, “will be a good boy, 
won’t he?’ and Maurice, prosecuting his work still more 
vigorously, replies by earnest and empty protestations of 
fidelity and future good behavior, which—incredible as it 
may appear—were amply sufficient and satisfactory to his 
patron, who, whilst deceiving all men, on this occasion ap- 
peared to forget that others might possibly use equivoca- 
tion towards himself. 

In the spring of 1552, Maurice, his preparations being 
completed, took command of his army and, publishing his 
famous manifesto, commenced active operations. The 
resolution and vigor which he displayed in action were not 
inferior to his caution and sagacity in council. The Im- 
perialists—up to the last moment in entire ignorance of his 
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intentions—were unprepared to resist him, and, before the 
tidings of his proceedings had reached Charles, Maurice 
had gained possession of all the towns in upper Germany 
and was on the march to Innspruck. So rapid were his 
movements, that, but for an inopportune meeting among. 
some mercenaries, the Emperor’s person would have fallen 
into his hands. Charles was now ready to negotiate. The 
Confederacy of which Maurice was the head bore little re- 
semblance to the unwieldy body which had been joined to- 
gether by the League of Smalkaldi. It would be a long 
while before he could oppose to it any effectual resistance, 
and, to gain time necessary to organize his army, he en- 
deavored to delay Maurice by holding out vain hopes of 
peace. But his antagonist, as wily as himself, was not to 
be trifled with, and—finding the Emperor insincere—re- 
sumed the proceedings which he had for a short time sus- 
pended. This looked like business and Charles now made 
haste in earnest to obtain the peace which he had before 
made only a pretext for delay. The treaty of Passau was 
concluded; the end of the second volume was reached; 
the novel was finished. The Novel was a History. And 
this History which Maurice had created was replete with 
incidents more startling than those contained in any work 
of fiction, and possessed the additional interest that while 
his genius had planned them, his courage, resolution, and 
conduct had made them living realities. He had humbled 
the greatest and most powerful of Christian Monarchs, had 
frustrated all his most cherished schemes, had raised up the 
downtrodden liberties of his country, and, above all, had 
successfully defeated the first assault upon the defenders of 
the living tide of Evangelical Christianity, even after he 
had betrayed their strongest posts into the hands of the en- 
emy. 

The short remainder of his life is of small importance. 
Hlis subsequent operations against the Turks were inconsid- 





erable; the insubordination of the troops under his com- 
mand, the envy of Castaldo his predecessor and, possibly, 
the desire of leaving full employment to engage the arms of 
the Emperor in that portion of his dominions, all combin- 
ing to render vigorous efforts and signal success impossi- 
ble. Returning to Germany, he was appointed generalissi- 
mo of the forces to be used against Albert of Brandenburg. 
At the battle of Sieverhausen, as he led on a final charge of 
cavalry, he was stricken down in the moment of victory ; 
two days afterwards he expired in the thirty-second year 
of his age and in the sixth of his electorship. Audacious, 
yet discreet in concerting his designs, he executed them 
boldly, unscrupulously, skilfully; and, had he lived longer, 
his lofty ambition, and the esteem and confidence of his 
countrymen—which he possessed to a remarkable degree— 
might have gained for him the imperial crown, and res- 
cued it from the hereditary grasp of the house of Austria. 

In the very year in which Maurice received the electo- 
ral office, when the fortunes of Protestantism were at their 
lowest ebb, was born Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, 
the man who, in the flood-tide of its prosperity, was to give 
a check to the Reformation, the effects of which should last 
for centuries. Ata very early age, he was sent to the 
Court of Madrid as a hostage for the friendship of his pa- 
rents; where, in company with his uncle Don John and his 
cousin Carlos, he received his education. 

After a few years of active service in the field, during 
which he gave little evidence of his future greatness, he 
was appointed, at the age of thirty-two, Governor of the 
Netherlands in the place of Don Juan of Austria. But to 
this ostensible office was added the protection of the Cath- 
olic interest thronghout Europe and the conduct of all as- 
saults upon the defences of heresy. Relinquishing the reck- 
less valor only fit for private soldiers and for madmen, he 
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became,—what history portrays him to us,—the brave and 
skilful general, the cautious, cunning, unscrupulous diplo- 
matist,—victor in a thousand contests of battle-tield and 
cabinet. 

The work before the new commander was, first, the re-_ 
duction of the rebellious provinces, which—however insig- 
nificant a task it might seem—had exhausted the vigor and 
abilities of four of his predecessors and yet remained unac- 
complished. Secondly,—and that to which the other was 
but a stepping-stone—the extermination of Protestantism 
throughout Europe and the union of its states into one great 
Catholic empire of which his master was to be sole mon- 
arch. The incompetence and parsimony of Philip render- 
ed the scheme a failure; but if we regard the almost mira- 
cles which Parma wrought with means ridiculously inade- 
quate, we shal] be forced to concede that, had the king sec- 
onded his servant, as such a servant deserved to be second- 
ed, the project would not only have proved not chimerical, 
but might even have been realized. On the task, Alexander 
set himself to work in earnest. With headand hand, pen and 
sword, promises and threats, writing, fighting, negotiating, 
he labored to supply by his own exertions those deficien- 
cies which his lack of means made unavoidable. Seducing 
Bruges, fomenting dissensions at Ghent, bribing the’ Neth- 
erland chieftains, capturing the Netherland strongholds, it 
seemed as though his indefatigable industry would over- 
come every obstacle. His army, never amounting to more 
than 18,000 men, and often less than half of that number, 
—ill fed, ill clothed, ill paid,—or rather not paid at all— 
was held together more by the magnetic power of its com- 
mander than by any outward and visible means. The sol- 
diers almost worshipped Alexander. His personal heroism 
in the fosse of Maestricht,; at dinner beneath the walls of 
Oudermonde, on the bridge of Antwerp, in the hand to 
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hand, life for life combat on the bloody ooze of the Kowen- 
styn, commanded their admiration; while his patient en- 
durance of the toils of war, in common with the meanest 
soldier of the ranks, won for him their warmest love and 
sympathy. 

Already, with the paltry means at his disposal, he had 
won back the wealthiest of the rebellious provinces, when 
he was summoned from his half-completed task to make 
preparation for the invasion of England. All that lay in 
his power he did. A splendid army fully equipped lay at 
Slyys ready to embark at a few hours’ notice,—nay, it was 
actually embarked, packed away like so many herring, 
waiting till the great Armada should disperse the rebel 
cruisers that blockaded them and clear the seas of all oppo- 
sition. But the Invincible Armada, for which the most 
bitter irony could have found no more appropriate title, 
was a disastrous failure, and Parma, disappointed at the 
result and indignant at the calumnies heaped upon him in 
consequence, disembarked his troops and returned with an 
aching heart, but with unshaken constancy, to the task he 
had laid aside. Searcely had he resumed his Netherland 
labors when he was despatched—contrary to his own judg- 
ment and inclination to fight the battles of Philip and 
Catholicism in France. The campaigns of 1590 and 1592 
relieved Paris and Rouen, harassed the Protestants, strength- 
ened the League, and removed from Henry farther than 
ever the sceptre which was on the point of falling into his 
grasp. Yet Motley, reviewing the work of the last two 
years, exclaims, “‘ After all, what had he accomplished ?”’ 
Does Motley forget the avowed object for which Philip 
schemed and Parma fought? Was there not, besides the 
hidden incentive of universal dominion, the acknowledged 
incentive of zeal for the Catholic faith? And although 
the maintenance of this faith was not effected in the way 
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which they proposed, it was nevertheless effected through 
their instrumentality. Had Paris and Rouen fallen, had 
Henry crushed the power of the League, as he would cer- 
tainly have done but for the interference of Parma, a race 
of Huguenots would have occupied the throne of France 
and the nation would have been to-day as distinctively Prot- 
estant as it is distinctively Roman Catholic. Where the 
numbers of the sincere and zealous were so nearly balanced 
on either side, the vast crowd who fluctuate to every breeze 
of interest would have followed the example of authority 
set by Henry the Protestant, as readily as they followed 
that of Henry, the penitent and reconciled son of the church. 
And yet more, in compelling Henry to become a Catholic, 
in changing the destinies of the house of Bourbon, in de- 
stroying the influence of the Provinces, he had sowed the 
seed which germinated in oppression and bore in after years 
the fatal fruits of the French revolution. 

Before even the immediate results of his labors in France 
had manifested themselves, and whilst he was organizing 
another campaign to complete what he had begun, Alexan- 
der Farnese, Duke of Parma, died at Arras in the 46th year 
of his age. Though he did not, like Maurice, fall by a 
warrior’s death amid the carnage, the fury, and the glory 
of the battle-field, his end was infinitely more heroie and 
touching. Even when struggling in the Conqueror’s icy 
grasp, so rapidly closing on him, he concentrated all his 
energy for one last stroke against his master’s enemies and 
expired in the effort of unsheathing his sword. 

Faithful to death as a dog, there was laid up for him in 
the abundant store of Philip’s bounty a dog’s reward. The 
weapon in wielding which for Philip’s service he had wasted 
away his life, was to be torn from his grasp and given to 
anotber and he himself doomed to disgrace—perhaps to more 
welcome death—which now by a merciful anticipation un- 
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clasped the trusty hand, stilled the beatings of the loyal, 
aching heart, and gave the war-worn frame to the embrace 
of its last, calm resting place. 

Maurice and Alexander have passed away; but the 
statesman, politician, and warrior who preserved Germany 
to Protestantism and Protestantism to the world, and the 
shrewd diplomatist and experienced captain, who rescued 
France and the obedient Netherlands from the very jaws of 
the Reformation, will live forever in their achievements. 
Notwithstanding the conflict and turmoil of three centuries, 
the local boundaries of religious creeds remain unchanged 
where they placed them. Of the two, Maurice exerted the 
greater influence upon the world’s history. Parma neither 
accomplished anything new himself nor undid what Mau- 
rice had accomplished ; but simply modified the after results. 

In personal appearance, as well as in intellectual endow- 
ments, Maurice was the superior. As a statesman none 
could equal him—as a diplomatist few could excel him. He 
could form the most important political combinations with 
unerring judgment and with a rapidity that is truly mar- 
velous. Before most men would have arranged the pre- 
liminaries, his negotiations were concluded. He infused into 
the most unwieldy and discordant of confederate bodies a 
unity and energy that made them more formidable than 
absolute monarchies. In diplomacy, even Granville, the 
keenest diplomatic fox in Christendom, was completely blind- 
ed and discomfitted. Beside the game which Maurice play- 
ed against Charles V., Alexander’s clumsy coquetting with 
Elizabeth sinks into insignificance. When every one who 
did not obstinately shut his eyes was acquainted with all 
the particulars of the intended invasion, when Walsingham 
on the one hand and the States on the other were ringing 
in the ears of Elizabeth the solemn notes of warning, when 
she herself, notwithstanding all, came with a bandage in her 
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hand requesting Parma to bind it over her eyes, he very 
obligingly complied, thinking that all the while the bandage 
was transparent, But Maurice, harassed by the doubts and 
timidity of his party, contended against the vigilance of the 
Emperor and the espionage of enemies in the guise of friends, 
and forced over their wary suspicious eyes a bandage which— 
while it seemed to them transparent as light—was in reality 
as opaque as the blackest darkness. 

The different cireumstances in which they were placed, ren- 
der it almost impossible to makea just comparison of their res- 
pective merits as military commanders. Ontheside of Parma 
were all the advantages of age, education, and opportunities. 
Maurice, theson of a petty German prince, received no train- 
ing in the art of war which he did not share in common with 
the most ordinary gentleman. He wasonly thirty-two years 
of age when he died, and all his opportunities for the dis- 
play of his warlike talents were condensed into the two 
short years immediately preceding his death. Constantly 
called upon to act a new part, with no other instructor than 
genius, he had hitherto been triumphant through difficul- 
ties that appeared insuperable, and it is but reasonable to 
presume that more extended opportunities would have proved 
him equally successful in war. However, judging from 
facts and not from probabilities, Parma was indubita- 
bly his superior; indeed it is difficult to conceive of any 
greater achievements than the siege of Antwerp and the 
retreat from Rouen—the latter far surpassing the escape of 
Hannibal from the Falernian Plain. 

In natural feelings of the heart, Parma seems to have 
been more generous than Maurice; but these feelings ap- 
pear to have been much perverted by his jesuitical educa- 
tion and contributed little either to his goodness or his 
greatness ; they made themselves manifest in his fidelity to 
a master who little deserved it and in attachment to an 
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evil cause. Although the two men differed but little in 
worthiness or unworthiness, they present a striking exam- 
ple of the inseparable association between the man and the 
cause—for, whereas the multitude regard the defender of 
the Reformation and the protector of German liberty as a 
hero, they look upon the soldier, fighting to appease the 
insatiable ambition of his master, as the subservient tool 
of a cruel, vainglorious despot. Aud the multitude are in 
a great measure right. A man cannot too carefully re- 
member that upon choosing the cause of right will depend 
his future fume or infamy, and we can think of no example 
that more fully illustrates how the man may be merged in 
the cause than that of Maurice and Parma. 


THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 


The facts of one’s public experience are by no means 
an infallible indication of his inner life. To a true esti- 
mate of character an accurate knowledge of this compara- 
tively hidden existence is essentially pre-requisite. We 
shall not, therefore, find our data in “ the news of the day” 
alone. If our mode of interpretation be really philosophic 
in a man’s writings we find the best key to a genuine know!l- 
edge of him. In his lecture on “ Kings’ Treasuries,” the 
great art critic of England tells us how we may in books 
hold intimate personal converse with intellectual royalty. 
Weare allowed to cultivate close acquaintance with it, only 
in the great audience chamber of literature. Let us study 
Disraeli as he here appears. 
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His Vivian Grey was published in 1827, and his Lothair 
almost a half-century later. They may be regarded as il- 
lustrating his character and views at the opposite extremes 
of his public life. The first gives us suggestive glimpses of 
its author as he was, in the freshness of youth. The sec- | 
ond reveals to the careful student his character and opin- 
ions as affected by the thought and action of forty-three 
eventful years. 

These volumes we wish to interrogate as to Disraeli’s 
character. The word character, like its Greek original 
yapaxtyp, has a two-fold signification. It implies the im- 
press made upon one’s being by external influences, and 
that in us which shapes the opinion formed of us by others. 
External influences have their first marked effect upon our 
feelings, and real or supposed feelings are the first data up- 
on which we base our estimates of individuals. An inqui- 
rer into character should, therefore, first concern himself 
with the emotional nature. He has a reason foy so doing 
other than that just given. The power of voluntary action 
raises the animate far above the inanimate. Intellect, as 
distinguished from instinct, elevates man infinitely above 
the brute, but it is the capacity for moral and esthetic 
feeling that gives him his most powerful impulse toward 
the divine. The loftiest moral and esthetic feeling can no 
more exist and advance in a tainted atmosphere than the 
human body can long sustain its life, and develop its beauty 
and its symmetry amid the noxious gases of a Cornwall 
mine. The loftiest ‘/ellect may be exhibited in the most 
polluted atmosphere. The highest type of this feeling is 
the most distinguishing attribute of divinity. Much as 
we are struck by the intellectual power displayed in the 
words of the incarnate Son of God during his earthly pil- 
grimage, far more are we impressed by the peculiar charac- 
ter of his feeling. The capacity for moral and esthetic 
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feeling we, therefore, regard as the highest and most divine 
of human endowments. The genuine greatness of Socrates 
depended as much on the largeness and intensity of his sym- 
pathies as on his dialectic skill. Luther’s name is embalm- 
ed in the memory of posterity not from the depth of his er- 
udition, or the force of his logic, but because he was the ex- 
ponent of the religious feeling of a mighty nation, because 
he could comfort and encourage in time of spiritual trial. 
Only a few months have passed since the heart of the world 
throbbed with grief at tne death of Charles Dickens, for he 

yas a master in the art of sympathy. “ Goethe’s heart 
which few knew was as great as his intellect which all 
knew.” Estimating thus highly the capacity for feeling 
we must view it as the highest criterion of character. 

Some have maintained that Disraeli’s emotional nature 
is almost altogether undeveloped, or, as it is commonly put, 
that he has no feeling. If it be meant that he is not easily 
swayed by the thousand and one petty circumstances that 
determine most men’s likes and dislikes, joys and sorrows, 
we readily concur. We cannot, however, agree with those 
who put him on the elevation of the Epicurean gods, impu- 
ting to him perfect stolidity and unconcern as regards the 
ordinary topics of human interest. The intensity of Dis- 
raeli’s feelings gives him a dignity of character that does 
not belong to the generality of parliamentary leaders. The 
fact of its existence is evinced by the almost insurmounta- 
ble obstacles which it enabled him to overcome in the ear- 
lier years of his public career, by the great tenacity with 
which he held to the fruits of his earlier successes. The 
domestic Ilfe of Disraeli has been very little revealed to the 
vulgar gaze. An authentic anecdote, however, went the 
rounds of the press a few months ago, showing in the 
Viscountess of Beaconsfield a depth of devotion that a 
soulless or shallow-natured man could never have inspir- 
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ed. But consistency with our plan requires us to illus- 
trate our theme by references to Disraeli’s works. The 
infra-human coldness to which we have alluded above we 
see strikingly exhibited in a character of Vivian Grey, 
Beckendorff, the Prime-Minister of Reisenburg. His phi- 
losophy consisted, in the main, of two great principles. He 
held the theory that the weak exist only that the strong 
may become stronger by using them, or, if need be, by 
crushing them. Putting himself among the strong he in- 
ferred that it was his appointed and sole mission to use oth- 
ers as rounds in the ladder of his own personal advance- 
ment. Writing to Villiers, Francis Bacon once expressed 
himself thus :—‘ Countenance, encourage, and advance 
able men in all kinds, degrees, and professions. For in 
the time of the Cecils, the father and the son, able men were 
by design and of purpese suppressed.” Beckendorff was 
willing to “ countenance, encourage and advance” when by 
so doing his own selfish interests could be promoted. He 
was as willing as the Cecils to dim or utterly extinguish a 
light that seemed to indicate rivalry or suce -essful hostility. 
For universal benevolence he substituted a most catholic 
misanthropy, for strong triendships and pure affections, the 
shallow, fickle courtesies of the politician, for enlarged 
charity, a relentless, scathing criticism dictated by the heart- 
less voice of pure self-interest. Against this Disraeli makes 
little formal protest, but the fone in which he describes the 
Prime-Minister’s conversation and life does not imply 
sent or admiration. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that he has not imitated Beckendorff in strangling in their 
infancy all his more refined and loftier emotions. 

Lothair has been to many critics a wonderful enig- 
ma. In their attempts to find a key to the mystery, 
not a few of the literary censors have failed. Most of 
the critics have erred in setting out in their criticisms from 
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a false assumption as to the object Disraeli had in view in 
writing. Disraeli’s main purpose in writing “ Lothair” 
was to show the desirability of keeping the resthetic feelings 
in due bounds and to satirize religious feeling when it de- 
generates into maudlin sentiment. If we accept this view 
of the author’s object all the difficulties which have per- 
plexed the critics vanish. We do uot, however, see in 
Disraeli a religious or wsthetic iconoclast. In “ Lothair” 
there runs side by side with the destructive a constructive 
element. Disraeli would not have us substitute the dic- 
tates of the esthetic feelings for the whole body of natural 
and revealed law. He does not encourage maudlin senti- 
ment as a substitute for genuine religious feeling. At the 
same time he very clearly advocates in many places aside 
from his satire reverence for and aspiration toward the true, 
the good and the beautiful. He sanctions such religious 
feeling as is based on clearly ascertained fact and is thor- 
oughly accordant with it. These views appeared in some 
of his earlier writings. They have grown upon him with 
the progress of the years. It is but reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that in his own self-culture he has not neglected 
to foster and develop the zesthetic and the religious. While, 
however, we give Disraeli credit for intensity of feeling we 
cannot always admire him for its comprehensiveness. Dis- 
raeli has not infrequently manifested narrowness of mind, 
and narrowness of mind may always be resolved into a 
want of catholicity of feeling. 

We might have given an additional reason for considering 
the emotional nature before the intellectual faculties. It 
is not only interesting but of the greatest importance to 
observe the correlation of feeling and intellect. The char- 
acter of the first very frequently determines that of the lat- 
ter, and less often the cast of the latter determines the 
mould of the former. Disraeli’s intensity of feeling has 
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kept him from exhibiting the quality of mind we term 
judicial. Very intense feelings, making us impatient of 
intermediate reasoning, lead us to grasp immediately at 
results. These results once attained, intensity of feeling 
contributes to the tenacity with which we maintain them, 

to the aversion with which we regard antagonistic views. — 
Thus, while intense feeling sometimes enables us to pierce 
the mysteries of the recondite with a prophetic ken, it not 
infrequently interferes with the due exercise of the faculties 
by which we investigate truth. Before we can make an 
induction we must scientifically observe and note a sufficient 
number of facts. To a due scientific observation and not- 
ing of the facts required calmness of mind is essential, and 
only the very intensest feeling is calm. That is death-like 
in its calmness. That Disraeli does not manifest in a high 
degree the judicial quality of mind may be shown from 
numerous passages in all his works. * * * * * * * 
It would be, indeed, wonderful if he did exhibit it. 
“We should sooner expect,” says Lord Macaulay, “a 
great original work on political science—such a work, 
for example, as the ‘Wealth of Nations’—from an 
apothecary in a country town, or from a minister in 
the Hebrides, than from a statesman who, ever since 
he was one-and-twenty, had been a distinguished de- 
bater in the House of Commons. Almost from the 
necessity of his position a parliamentary leader must train 
himself rather in the use than in the detection of sophism. 
We learn of Carneades, the famous founder of the New 
Academy, that, when he represented the Athenians as 
embassador to Rome, so unbiassed was his philosophy that 
he was ready not only to maintain either side in any argu- 
ment, but was never known to betray an opinion of his 
own. Among modern politicians Carneades has not a few 
disciples. In consequence of this sophistical habit of 
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thinking and reasoning, not only is the power of judgment 
impaired but many show in their own lives what it is to be 
“given over to believe a lie.” 

We have thus dwelt on the two most marked features 
of Disraeli’s character, one positive, the other negative ; the 
first his intensity of feeling, the second the absence in him 
of the judicial mind. It*seems to us that with a proper 
application, on the one hand sufficiently excended, on the 
other duly restricted, these principles furnish the key to 
Disraeli’s whole character. When we chose our theme it 
was suggested to us that it did not possess sufficient dignity 
for extended treatment. After careful study it seems to us 
that the theme, when properly investigated, has the highest 
dignity, that of practical utility. While Disraeli’s character 
has some features which it would be undesirable to imitate, 
there are therein exemplified in great perfection most of the 
sterling qualities which alone procure the highest success. 
We may learn from Disraeli’s character and career how to 


convert the pleasant visions of our youth into glorious real- 
ities in our maturer years. This lesson we may apply not 
only as we toil for worldly prosperity but also in that nobler 
struggle the reward of whose success is a crown of greater 
glory in a higher sphere. W, M. 


Calm moonlight shineth o'er the vale, , Irradiates the desert scene, 
And on the mountain's crag ; And calms the field of strife. 
Into the cavern’s gloomy depths, 
And o’er the ocean's breast ; Thus gentle Peace from heaven de- 
scends 
On all the sons of men, 
Sleeps on the lordly marble pile, | But on the wise and good it leaves 
And on the humble hut ; A deep and fair impress. 
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AUTUMNAL THOUGHTS. 


A year is like a lengthened day,— 
A day of work, of growth and duty ; 
Some hours are gloomy, some are gay, 
And others full of peace and beauty. 
October is the sunset hour ; 
The changeful day in grandeur closes, 
Then drear November's shadows lower, 
And earth in winter's night reposes. 


Fair is our world in smiling spring, 
When flowers are blooming on her bosom, 
And passing days new beauties bring 
Of budding tree or fragrant blossom. 
But gayer garments she can wear 
Than aught in which sweet spring can robe her— 
The brilliant tints of rainbows rare,— 
The glorious garb of our October. 


Oh! lovely days of dreamy haze, 
When Summer’s loving breath yet lingers, 
Though flowerets droop and maples blaze 
At touch of Frost’s unfriendly fingers. 
No perfumed blossoms scent the breeze 
But fruits to bending boughs are clinging, 
And squirrels gather nuts from trees 
Where summer birds were lately singing. 


The eye may gaze on ripened maize 

Whose golden ears are brightly gleaming, 
Bidding us raise the voice in praise 

For fields with bounteous harvests teeming. 
In stately forest avenues 

Millions of loosened leaves are falling, 
Which seem, from their prismatic hues, 

Imprisoned sunshine disenthralling. 
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A clear autumnal light is shed 

At night from many a starry cluster, 
And planets on their tireless tread 

Seem beaming with peculiar luster. 
Why is it man so oft complains, 

So oft is sad ’mid Autumn’s splendor ? 
Why sing our poets saddened strains 

And sigh in numbers sweetly tender? 


True, ‘tis no time for heartless mirth, 
For reckless glee or heedless folly ; 
But why, while beauty crowns the earth, 
Should we give way to melancholy ? 
Oh! while these sunset hues are seen 
On trees once clad in garments sober, 
Let us be glad with joy serene, 
And praise the God who gives October. 


But some may say from slow decay 

The changing leaves their beauty borrow,— 
Not healthful blush but hectic flush 

That fills the watching heart with sorrow. 
O’er vale and hill November chill 

Will blight the lingering autumn flowers ; 
The joyous rill will soon grow still, 

And winds bewail departed hours. 


’Tis sad indeed, for him whose creed 
Sees naught beyond death's solemn shadows. 
When he perceives the falling leaves 
And fading turf on hills and meadows. 
His mind then turns awhile to dwell 
On his own life’s autumnal season, 
When he must say a sad farewell 
To pleasure, friends, and hope, and reason. 


He sadly views the changing hues 
Which tell to him a story ever 
Of autumn’s breath, disease and death, 
And a night whose morning cometh never. 
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Oh! saddened soul! hast thou a hope 

For something more than this, a reaching 
Out in the dark,—no longer grope 

Nor wrongly read kind Nature’s teaching. 


For, though in snowy garments dressed, 
Earth soon will lie, we need not sorrow ; 
’T will not be death but only rest, 
In patience we ’Il await the morrow. 
Thus, when life’s day has reached its end, 
Death’s night is surely not eternal, 
But those who love their Heavenly Friend 
Shall wake to dwell in light supernal. 


COLLEGE AUTOCRACY. 


The remarkable history of Russia is, in its main points, 
familiar to us all. Her sudden rise from the insignificance 
of barbaric discord to her present influential position among 
the nations; the romantic exploits of her great Peter; her 
rapid progress under his sway in civilization and the arts; 
her sudden release from the curse of slavery—have all become 
to our ears as trite and, perhaps, as meaningless as “‘house- 
hold words.” But did we ever stop to ask the cause of 
these swift advances on the part of this young but mighty 
nation ; and, if we have so stopped, could we avoid the con- 
clusion that they are due to her form of government? We 
believe it demonstrable that had not Russia been governed 
by an autocrat whose individual will was law, she would 
not stand where she stands to-day—in the first rank of Eu- 
ropean nations. 
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Yet did any American ever hesitate for a moment as to 
whether an autocracy is preferable to a republic? The ar- 
guments in favor of the latter are too familiar and too con- 
clusive to admit of doubt. Where the majority rule, there 
is less liability to sudden change, while the influence of in- 
dividual eccentricities and personal defects is less keenly 
felt. Large bodies of men are, it is true, like individuals 
subject to outbursts of passion and transports of joy or rage ; 
but unlike individuals, their character undergoes a compar- 
atively uniform and harmonious development, with little 
danger of retrogression. There isacertain average, also, in 
intellect and morality maintained through successive 
generations in the same country—the change, if any, being 
in most cases for the better rather than for the worse. The 
stability of an autocracy such as Russia, on the other hand, 
is like that of some huge volcanic island, which has been 
raised above the ocean and has become the dwelling-place 
of man, yet is liable at any moment to be sunk once more 
by the same power which raised it, carrying with it be- 
neath the waves the cargo of life entrusted to its keeping. 
So far as she is autocratic, just so far is she insecure. The 
Czar is Russia; and as the Czar is, so is Russia ;—under 
Peter the Great, strong, harmonious, progressive ; under 
Paul L., feeble, distracted, relapsing into barbarism. Prog- 
ress—even rapid progress—is possible under such a gov- 
ernment; but it is a spasmodic and unhealthy kind of 
progress and there is no guarantee against relapse; while 
in a democracy, progress becomes a steady and almost spon- 
taneous growth, every stage of which renders the preceding 
more secure. The one is like the oak in the wide forest, 
every shoot adding to the strength and stability of the pa- 
rent tree ; the other is like the same oak placed in a small 
flower pot in a green house, rapidly developing and quickly 
reaching the limit of its growth. 
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We have not dwelt unon this point, however, for the 
sake of convincing our readers of the superiority of our 
form of government to that of Russia, but rather for the 
sake of suggesting an analogy between the condition of 
American colleges and that of an autocracy, and of thence | 
inferring how far we should rest satisfied with the present 
and how far we should make preparation for the future. 
Those who are astounded at the boldness of this undertak- 
ing, we would request to defer their decision till the mat- 
ter has been fully presented, giving us in the mean time 
credit for proper feelings of respect towards our superiors 
in age and wisdom. We merely ask permission to give 
our views—such as they are—laying no claim to inspiration 
or infallibility, but hoping that they may chance to excite 
a consideration of the matter, by those more competent to 
handle it than ourselves. 

We assert, then,—without further preface—that the po- 
sition and reputation of American colleges are continually 
vacillating—that their progress is spasmodic and irregular 
—in some cases progress itself seeming to give place to pos- 
itive retrogression. Take as an instance, a prominent col- 
lege in a neighboring state, where, in a few years, the num- 
ber of students was reduced from over 400 to about 100—a 
very decided evidence of its decline in reputation. Nor 
will we find this case unparalleled. 

If we compare these features of our American colleges 
with those which are characteristic of an autocracy, do we 
not find a most marked correspondence? And are we not 
justified in referring these peculiarities in both cases to the 
influence of the same cause—namely, the form of govern- 
ment? Let us look for a moment at the facts. Is it not 
true that this very college to which we have just referred 
dates the period of its decline from a change of President? 
and has it not revived within the past year in consequence 
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of the election to this office of a thoroughly capable and en- 
ergetic man? And is not this fact significant? It will 
hardly be denied, moreover, that the college on this side of 
the Atlantic is to a great extent known through its Presi- 
dent, very often is estimated by his character, and almost 
always is governed strictly in accordance with his peculiar 
views—not to say prejudices. 

This one man power, it is true, has its advantages—just 
as autocracy has for Russia; and far should it be from the 
sons of Princeton to disparage a system that has done so 
much for them, were 1t not that that by the same system all 
may be undone. Princeton owes much to the reputation 
and to the persevering efforts of its present President; yet 
it is none the less on this account the duty of Princetonians, 
to decide, whether our college shall remain under the pres- 
ent system, liable to lose by the death of the presiding offi- 
cer all the prestige she has gained under his administration, 
and to become, under a weak and inefficient President, a 
weak and inefficient institution—whether she shall be left 
to the waves of chance—alternately raising and depressing 
her—and to the ever-changing tides of personal influence 
and individual character; or whether she shall be placed 
upon a firm basis of solid ground, where every addition to 
her extent shall be an addition to her stability, and the la- 
bor of one generation shall serve as a foundation for that of 
the succeeding. 

But not only is there danger from an incompetent head; 
under a capable and efficient President, there are disadvan- 
tages resulting from a one-man power. <A very learned 
man may yet be lacking in discretion, and one who is dis- 
ereet upon ordinary occasions, may become very indiscreet 
under extraordinary provocation. We surely cannot be 
accused of disrespect for any college President, if—while 
we admit his mental and moral excellencies, his wisdom 
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and his disinterested zeal for the institution over which he. 
presides—we yet assert his fallibility. Every man’s char- 
acter has its weak side—its eccentricities and peculiar fail- 
ings, and itis only where the deficiencies of one can be sup- 
plemented by the good qualities of another, that a perfectly — 
judicious and consistent administration can be approxima- 
tedto. “In the multitude of counsellors there is safety ”— 
especially if those counsellors be chosen from among the 
best and the wisest of mankind. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, many instances could be adduced, to show that 
—with the very best intentions—the head of a college has 
been the cause of infinite confusion, simply by insisting 
upon the adoption of his views by his colleagues in the Fac- 
ulty. The mere setting aside of a precedent, or the disre- 
gard of an established form, for a specific purpose—howev- 
er good in itself—may often do an incalculable amount of 
harm. 

We do not lay it down as a universal rule that the Fac- 
ulty waive their own opinions in deference to that of the 
President, but we are assured that it is a frequent occur- 
rence ; and judging from analogy, we do not hesitate to as- 
sert, that in nine cases out of ten, the President is in the 
wrong. Now, what is the remedy for this state of affairs ? 
Manifestly, it is necessary, in the first place, that the Fuc- 
ulty and not the President should be held accountable for the 
welfare of the college. As the matter now stands, the lat- 
ter alone—if not nominally, at least practically—is held ac- 
countable; he alone receives the blame of mismanagement 
or the credit of success ; while the Faculty are often but too 
willing to shift the unpleasant responsibility to his proffered 
shoulders. In addition to this, the President is the mouth- 
piece of the Faculty—he reports their proceedings to the 
higher governing Board—the Trustees or the Corporation 
—the reports being of necessity tinged with his own views 
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with regard to those proceedings; while, to crown all, he 
is in many cases the Presiding Officer of this very Board, 
whose duty it is to criticise and direct him in his adminis- 
tration! How faithfully this duty can be performed under 
such circumstances, we leave our readers to judge for them- 
selves. 

This last feature of college government we consider as 
perhaps the most objectionable of all,—and though it can- 
not be easily remedied, yet the fact of its existence should 
arouse the members of the supervising Board to guard more 
vigilantly against too ready a compliance with the policy of 
their subordinate executive. It should never be forgotten 
that the most impartial and trustworthy men are occasion- 
ally swayed—unconsciously to themselves—by personal 
motives or unwise considerations. If even under that 
reign of harmony and brotherly love which the more prim- 
itive founders of our colleges seem to have expected to pre- 
vail continually, mistakes will be committed from a one-sid- 
ed representation of the facts; let us suppose for a mo- 
ment that a feeling of hostility or even of mutual distrust 
were to arise between the President and his associates, what 
opportunity would the latter have to obtain a hearing and 
a satisfactory settlement from the higher authorities of the 
college? Almost none! Or suppose—what is not whol- 
ly inconceivable—that a college should be cursed—as we 
believe this college has never yet been, and we sincerely 
trust never will be cursed—with a positively bad President 
—seeking his own interest at the expense of the institution 
committed to his care; and calculate, if you cau, how much 
injury he might commit before his removal could be secur- 
ed; and you willagree with us in the opinion that Princeton 
College has great reason to be thankful that her Presidents 
have been—without an exception—noble, disinterested, 
self-sacrificing, Christian men ! 
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As to how the students are affected by the point we. 
have been discussing, we may take occasion hereafter to 
express our opinion; but for the present we will confine 
ourselves to the two conclusions already reached ;— first, 
that the Faculty should be held more strictly accountable 
for the welfare of the college, and, for this purpose, should 
be represented more directly and more fully in the higher 
governing Board ; and secondly, that they might with ad- 
vantage to themselves and to the college take a more decid- 
ed stand upon many occasions and use their own valuable 
judgment with regard to the weightiest, as well as the most 
trivial of its concerns. The Professors of a college are not 
subordinates, bound to receive orders from their superior 
officer ; they are the superiors, whose decrees the President 
is bound to execute. While we would not advocate the 
system of the English Universities—where the duties of the 
Chancellor are merely nominal and honorary; but rather 
admire the system of the American colleges, whose presid- 
ing officer is eminent for his industry and usefulness, no 
less than for his learning and ability ; yet we cannot on this 
account admit that an autocracy is in any case superior to 
a democracy as a permanent form of government, or that 
efforts should not be made to restrain an undue tendency 
towards one-man power. We look at the matter not so 
much in its present bearings as in its bearings upon the fu- 
ture, remembering that emergencies may arise which were 
never anticipated by the founders of our colleges, and that 
those emergencies may find long established customs and 
ancient precedents great hinderances to a successful. settle- 
ment of difficulties and the securing of a permanent and 
enduring prosperity. 

We trust that in this discussion we have not overstep- 
ped the bounds of propriety or forgotten the courtesy due 
to our superiors, and we trust also that our views will not 
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appear to others unfounded or even ludicrous. _As for our- 
selves we believe them to be far from ludicrous; but ot 
great importance to the welfare of this and other colleges. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF PRESI- 
DENT WITHERSPOON. 


It is only two years since we saw written in blazing 
characters the words, “ Witherspoon 1768; MeCosh 1868.” 
The accession of a distinguished Scotchman to the presi- 
dency turned our eyes to his no less distinguished country- 
man, John Witherspoon, and their names were placed side 
by side, marking two great events in the history of our col- 
lege. 

John Witherspoon was born on the fifth of February, 
1722, in the parish of Yester near Edinburgh. He was a 
descendant of John Knox, the hero of Protestantism, the 
marriage of Knox’s daughter Elizabeth to John Welsh 
forming the line of Witherspoon’s ancestry. At an early 
age John Witherspoon went to the public school at Had- 
dington. Thence, at the age of tourteen, he went to the 
University of Edinburgh, where, with the eminent Dr. 
IIugh Blair for a classmate, he pursued his studies until at 
the age of twenty-one he was licensed to preach the gospel. 
The early characteristics of his genius were, taste in sacred 
criticism, and perspicuity of expression, which developed 
afterwards into an admirable style of pastoral eloquence. 
He now took charge of the parish of Beith in the west of 
Scotland. 
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The battle of Falkirk took place in the third year of his 
pastorship at Beith, and he being present at the battle 
through curiosity was taken prisoner with several others, 
and was involved in quite an interesting adventure. He 
was confined in the castle of Doune, in a large dreary room 
which, however, afforded a passage to the battlements of — 
the building from which there was a possibility of escape. 
His fellow prisoners were five volunteers of Edinburgh, and 
two who had been taken as spies in the north of Scotland. 
They all went up to the battlements and as they considered 
a way of escape, one suggested tearing up and tying to- 
gether their blankets and thus forming a means of descent: 
To this Dr. Witherspoon replied that he would wait, and if 
they suceeeded, he would perhaps follow them. Four 
reached the ground safely in the way suggested, but the 
weight of the fifth and his jerking and hurried manner of 
descent caused the imitation rope to give way, and it broke 
just as his feet touched the ground. The sixth was now 
descending on the remaining pieces of blanket which 
reached only half way to the ground, and, though warned 
of his danger by those below, he fell to the ground with 
considerable injury. The seventh man attempting a de- 
scent by the rope now mended, and having an unfortunate 
fall, Dr. Witherspoon concluded to await a safer liberation. 

After residing a few years longer in Beith, he was trans- 
ferred to the town of Paisley and there he remained until 
his call to the presidency of the College of New Jersey. 
To this post he was elected unanimously on the nineteenth 
of November, 1766. On the first of October, 1767, the 
trustees received his reply declining the presidency on ac- 
count of his own and also his wife’s unwillingness to leave 
the land of their birth, and to dissolve the ties of family 
and friendship. We should have stated before that he 
was married to his first wife, a Miss Montgomery, at an 
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early age; “she was an excellent woman without much 
education, but eminent for her piety and benevolence.” 
Immediately upon the receipt of his refusal, the trustees ap- 
pointed Dr. Samuel Blair president. However on the ninth 
of December, 1767, the trustees were informed that Dr. 
Witherspoon would accept the position on a _ re-election, 
which being immediately held, showed the same hearty 
unanimity, Dr. Blair having very gracefully made a prompt 
resignation. The change of his intention was the result 
of circumstances, his wife being reconciled to leaving Scot- 
land, and many of his most wespected friends being in favor 
of his choosing the open field of America for the exertion 
of his genius and philanthropy. 

During the time spent in Scotland, Dr. Witherspoon 
was a “ prominent member of the courts and the councils 
of the church”; and soon became the leader of the ortho- 
dox party whose principle it was to hold strictly to their 
national Confession of Faith, and to oppose the extension 
or even the continuance of the right of patronage, while 
the Moderate party, led by the celebrated Dr. Robertson, 
allowed greater latitude of opinion and favored the right of 
patronage. Dr, Witherspoon exposed the error of his op- 
ponents in a work entitled, ** Ecclesiastical Politics, or the 
Arcana of Church Policy, being an humble attempt to open 
the Mystery of Moderation.” It will need alittle explana- 
tion to appreciate the moral courage and the genius dis- 
played in this work. The right of patronage was a right 
claimed by those who had livings, to confer these livings 
upon whomsoever they chose with no especial regard to 
merit. Aristocracy and wealth favored Dr. Robertson and 
supported this right of patronage, since the evident tenden- 
cy of the right was to establish and confirm aristocracy and 
wealth to particular families. One writing before the Dis- 
ruption in 1843 says, “ Witherspoon’s work lighted up a 
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greater fire than was ever before kindled in the church. 
The keenness and severity with which he exposed false 
principles to the scorn and derision of the public excited 
the rage and fury of many ministers of Scotland.” A cloud 
of calumny for a while covered the hero who was even 
now showing an evident tendency towards the great prin- 
ciple brought out in 1843. But the judgment of those 
who beheld the conflict from afar favored Witherspoon. 
The Bishop of Oxford said “he wished their own clergy 
would read the work for their instruction and correction.” 
Dr. Warburton, the celebrated Bishop of Gloucester, spoke 
of it in very high terms and gave it a very hearty approba- 
tion. 

Such a man with such a record in his native country ar- 
rived at Princeton in August, 1768, the sixth president of 
the College, twenty-two years after its foundation, with 
Dickinson, Burr, Edwards, Davies and Finley for predeces- 
sors. Without stopping to consider the effect of his arri- 
ral on the church or the country at large, we will confine 
our attention more particularly to his career as_ president. 
The state of the college finances and the number of students, 
those genuine barometers of college prosperity, immediate- 
ly indicated the effect of this powerful impulse. But the 
principal advantage which accrued to the College was the 
tone and taste which he gave to its literary pursuits. His 
own style was marked with perspicuity and precision, 
and was modelled upon the plain and comprehensive 
style of Swift. The following anecdote illustrates his 
ideas as to florid oratory; once a lady walking in his 
garden upon which he bestowed great care, remarked that 
it was an excellent garden, but had no flowers. “ No,” 
replied the Doctor, “I have no flowers, neither in my gar- 
den nor my discourses.” His Lectures on Eloquence re- 
markably resemble those of his classmate Dr. Blair, which 
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likeness may be attributed to their having the same instruc- 
tor. He could read and speak Latin and French with flu- 
ency, he was proficient in Greek, and was accustomed to 
teach Hebrew to those of the students who desired it. <A 
system of voluntary competition among those of the same 
class was introduced into some branches; such as_transla- 
ting on the spot any senvence of English into Latin. The 
course of Mathematics was greatly extended. He banished 
systems of logic altogether from the curriculum, saying that 
Euclid’s Elements was the best logic ever written. It is 
believed that the American youth were indebted to him for 
the first instruction in those doctrines of philosophy, so suc- 
cessfully developed afterwards by Dr. Reid. 

His talent for commanding was very great, and it was 
this which gave such efficiency to the instruction, and to 
the method of college discipline. Contemplate but for a 
few minutes his portrait which hangs in the College Library. 
Firmness and moral stamina may be traced in the features ; 
his eye beams with benevolence. We are not an adept in the 
art of interpreting physiognomy, yet it seems to us that in 
some sort all his rare and varied characteristics may be 
traced in those transparent features. And they are also 
regular and harmonious; while perhaps most interesting 
and even dear to an American is the plainly discernible 
broad Scotch expression. He was just six feet high and it 
is remarked by his biographer that, excepting George 
Washington, he possessed more of what is called presence 
than any man of his time in America. It is absurd to im- 
agine a student being impudent in the presence of that ven- 
erable member of the Continental Congress. 

The Revolutionary war suspended the operations of the 

Jollege and then began Witherspoon’s career as a states- 
man. Those who had before heard of him as an eminent 
preacher and as an excellent president, were now surprised to 
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find him a profound statesman. We pass by the fact that. 
he had to adapt himself to new ideas of government, and 
that even then he took a most active and prominent part in 
legislation, and that when the prospects were least cheer- 
ing, When as a last support a handful of starving soldiers 
were to be kept in camp by some means as yet un- 
known, that then he was an advocate of those movements 
which in the beginning of 1781 brought relief and comfort, 
passing by these facts we notice that he was of that party 
whose almost prophetic words were: ‘“ The power of Con- 
gress is declining too fast for the consequence and _ respect 
which are due to them as the great representative body of 
America, and we are fearful of the consequences.” 

The period from the first of July, 1776, to the close of 
1779 being nobly spent in serving his country as a member 
of the Continental Congress, a voluntary retirement closed 
this most arduous, but most glorious part of his career. 
But one thing before we leave this turning point. As we 
now behold his name among the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, we desire to know how ardently the hero- 
ic spirit of those times burned within him. This may be 
easily inferred from the account already given, but his own 
expressive words should represent his feeling; when some 
one in his presence said, “ We are not ripe for declaration ;” 
he instantly and vehemently replied, “ We are not only ripe 
for it, but rotting.” 

On retiring from Congress his energies were devoted to 
the re-establishment of the College. |The course of instruc- 
tion was entrusted to Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, his suc- 
cessor in the presidency, and in the month of December 
1779, he resigned the house on the college grounds to Dr. 
Smith and withdrew himself to his country seat in full 
sight of Princeton, to enjoy long-desired retirement. He 
remarked to a friend: “ This I have had in view for many 
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years, and intend to spend the remainder of my life, if pos- 
sible, in an ofium cum dignitate. You know I was always 
fond of being a scientific farmer. That disposition has not 
lost, but gathered strength since my being in America.” 
Of this delightful retirement there were two interruptions 
which he was perfectly willing should happen; the nation- 
al council called for his services in 1781, and in December, 
1783, at the age of sixty, he crossed the ocean for the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds for the college. The animosities 
and prejudices resulting from the late war, however, hin- 
dered the effect of his enterprise and zeal. He again 
sought retirement and thenceforward seldom appeared in 
public except on important occasions. His reputation 
and influence still continued to increase the prosperity of 
the college. But he surrendered himself now, almost en- 
tirely, to the enjoyment of that delightful retirement which 
should be the close of every earnest and devoted life. We 
eannot forbear giving the following quotation, probably 
composed about this time, illustrating his character. He is 
ridiculing love and gallantry as generally found in the world; 
‘I do not take myself to be qualified to paint the ardors of a 
glowing flame. I have not seen any killing eyes these sever- 
al years. It was but yesterday that I smiled involuntarily on 
reading a poem in your last paper, setting forth that both 
Beauty and Wisdom had taken up their residence with a 
certain nymph, the one in her cheek, the other in her tongue, 
and were resolved never to depart; which I thought was a 
little unfortunate for the rest of the sex. I wish every 
Strephon and Daphne heartily well, and that the exalted 
and rapturous praises of Arcadia may be soon brought 
down to the composed discourse of a quiet man and wife 
in Philadelphia.” 

At length his strength began to fail; for more than two 
years previous to his death, he was afflicted with blindness; 
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many maladies burdened his frame and hindered intellec- 
tual action. He bad been very long subject to fainting fits 
of an apoplectic nature, and once in a time of irresistible re- 
ligious excitement he had fallen in the pulpit. When we 
contemplate this great and good man, venerable from learn- — 
ing, and hoary age, bearing patiently and even cheerfully 
these sufferings, our feelings are those of moral sublimity. 

—‘*As we see the eclipsed sun 

By mortals is more gazed upon, 

Than when adorned with all his light, 

He shines in serene sky most bright.’’ 
Consider him in the domestic circle; kind and genial not- 
withstanding the sterner side of his character, pleasant and 
sociable in his recreations, he was at all times a blessing to 
his family. Behold him when during his blindness he is 
led by one of his sons into the pulpit, and before an assem- 
bly silent with reverence and love, he applies the whole- 
some precepts of the gospel and reveals the beauty of the 
Saviour’s character. 

Such was the old age of Witherspoon until the fifteenth 
of November, 1794, when he left earth for the higher sphere 
of heaven to which he had ever aspired. Much as we 
would love to linger on the theme of his virtue and his pas- 
toral eloquence, we must close. 

His memory was not forgotten in his native land. We 
give the following as an instance of the esteem and respect 
manifested there for his character. On the eleventh of 
November, 1823, at a public dinner given in the city of 
Glascow to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the following eulogium 
was spoken by Prof. Chase: ‘“ The memory of Witherspoon 
is embalmed in every American heart; the traveller pauses 
amidst the shades of Princeton College; he stands at the 
foot of the grave where Witherspoon sleeps by the side of 
Finley, Davies and Edwards, and the other men of kindred 
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spirit who in their day presided in that college; and while 
he thinks of his distinguished zeal and services, he blesses 
the land that gave him birth, and the veaiaiads that train- 
ed him for so much usefulness.” 

His remains lie in the public oumnetery of Princeton, 
with those of other deceased presidents, his being the fifth 
in order of the graves in that sacred enclosure where Con- 
templation delights to linger 
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I Maccapees, 1x; 1-21. 


All o’er Berea's verdant plains 
The morning sun shone bright, 

It saw the Syrian thousands rise 
Arrayed for deadly fight :— 

As sand grains on the dark sea-shore, 
Innumerable they seemed,— 

From helm to helm,—from spear to spear, 
The bright rays danced and gleamed. 


Upon the mountain slope above, 
A little band was seen,— 
Less gleam from off its spear-heads shone, 
From off its helms less sheen :— 
Three thousand men the night before, 
More than two-thirds now fled,— 
Forgetful of their country’s need, 
Or yielding to their dread. 


Then, to them troubled Judas spake, 
And said: ‘‘ Though few we are, 
Let us go onward ’gainst the foe, 
If now to fight we dare!” 
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But when they spoke of lives to save, 
** May God forbid!”’ he cried, 

‘* For, if our honor we should stain, 
We'd rather wish t’ have died!” 


Then there they stood, and, flinching not, 
Prepared them for the fray ; 

They gazed upon the morning sun,— 
They drank each beauteous ray,— 

They turned them to fair Zion’s mount,— 
Then upwards raised the eye, — 

Their prayer, though silent, yet was heard, 
They were prepared to die ! 


And when their tents the Syrians left, 
And ranged in ranks full nigh,— 

Then, sounding loud the trumpet’s blast, 
They rushed them down to die! 

With shock of arms, and battle shout 
The very ground did shake ! 

The mountain rocked upon its base, 
The hills and vales did quake ! 


The evening came. ‘Oh, Israel, mourn! 
For your slain hero weep ! 
Loud lamentation for him make,— 
And long,—long mourning keep ! 
How is the valiant fallen now !— 
Oh! how does he lie slain ! 
He, who delivered Israel oft,— 
Oft was the Syrian’s bane ! 


‘* Oh, daughters of the sacred race! 
Oh, maids of Israel, wail! 
Mourn, mourn for him who fought so well— 
Who ne’er knew how to quail !— 
Who Juda’s bulwark long has been,— 
The champion of his God! 
But now lies there, so cold and dead, 
Upon the bloody sod! ”’ 
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And then to Modin bore they him, 
To where his fathers laid,— 
And there, in that time honored tomb,— 
The tomb that they had made,— 
A resting place,—a last,—they gave 
To him who now no more 
Should for his country nobly fight,— 
Nor save it as of yore! 


Oh! was it not a noble field 
That drank brave Judas’ blood ? 
And there ever elsewhere flow 
A richer, costlier flood ? 
Leave others, then, to tell of strifes, 
Less strongly, bravely fought,— 
It is enough of this to sing, 
None was so dearly bought ! 


*Arpappoc. 





STUDY TO MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


Our subject is didactic and injunctive. It is also plain 
and practical. Analytical and synthetical. The antipodes 
of poetry. If not the soul of wit, the essence of wisdom. 
A motto to be pasted in every man’s hand. A principle of 
etiquette as immutable as the foundation stones of innate 
politeness itself. 

We said it was Analytical. Of course we don’t mean to 
confine ourselves to the terms of the proposition. Indeed 
the taking apart we propose, as far as our recollection serves 
us (we don’t go near it any more) the art of discourse has 
entirely omitted. Our Dismemberment is 

I. Mind your business. You will observe that we have 
eliminated the original proposition, until we have a sen- 
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tence, which for brevity might be called the soul of wit. 
There is a crispness, a pungency which suggests the keen 
repartee ; the flash of the spark when flint strikes steel ; 
the neatness of make, glittering point and burnished shaft, 
which cuts clean and pierces deep; the outbursting fire of 
the wounded spirit; the recoil of the soul in contact with 
impertinent baseness. We term it therefore, “The retort 
courteous.” Gentle reader are you versed in life’s vicissi- 
tudes? Hasit ever been your lot to be brought in contact 
with those hybrids of humanity, fitly classed with the mos- 
quito tribe, whose sole capacity, as far as any can be dis- 
covered, is to bite and sting, and sing their interminable 
squeak in your ears, until you are lost in utter astonishment, 
that there is sufficient forbearance in human nature to toler- 
ate such monstrosities ? 

We have sat beneath the hungry gaze of these lynx eye 
distortions until we felt our very limbs were perversions of 
nature. We have suffered these human vampires to gorge 
their hungry maws on our heart’s best treasures, when every 
extraction was equal to the loss of a molar. We knew with 
intuitive certainty, that they turned their backs upon us 
with a leer upon their weazen face, and exultation in their 
hearts. Mind your business! Can you not see the infinite 
propriety of its use under such circumstances? How neatly 
and appropriately it does its work! How pungently and 
pointedly it assails their tender parts! How it pays off the 
score, and restores our equanimity and self respect ! 

But we are apprehensive lest our remarks become too 
general. In fact we should do a great injustice to the 
majority whom we have in our mind’s eye, in classing them 
under the previous category. They are good fellows in the 
main. We have actually, at times enjoyed their society. 
They are afflicted however. An irresistible fate, or a woful 
crank in their judgment, or beastly stupidity, or an utter 
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paralysis of their sensibilities, make them the curse of 
society, the torment of social life. They victimize you with 
their jokes; they disparage you by their contrasts; and 
ridicule your peculiarities to display their wit. And yet 
they wound and fret you with the suavity of a Chesterfield. 
They torture and torment you with the most beautiful un- 
consciousness imaginable. We verily believe they actually 
imagine they are making themselves really agreeable. In- 
deed we half expect they think it is a pleasure for one to 
have his faults shown up so admirably. Mind your busi- 
ness! It comes up spontaneously. It takes the force of a 
moral injunction. One feels himself to be going forth in 
the cause of eternal right. Armed with its soul penetrat- 
ing keenness he may go forth like another Samson to slay 
his thousand. 

One word to the class in passing. We know you will 
be the last to take this to yourselves. Should the faintest 
glimmerings of the truth reach your mind, nourish it with 
more than parental care. Should the thought ever once oc- 
cur to appropriate it to yourselves, entertain it with princely 
magnificence. You have much that is good, admirable and 
noble. This cancer covers and conceals it all. Its roots are 
permeating every part. It will destroy every grace and 
beauty, and leave nothing but its unsightly proportions be- 
hind. Give ear to our warning, mind your business, 

II. Study to mind your own business. We said also that 
our proposition was synthetic. Not perhaps in the sense of 
the Rhetoricians ; but you will observe we have restored it to 
its former proportion. It rolls out now with the dignity of 
the metaphysician. It has all the prestige of a philosophical 
conclusion. It has lost its fire, its impetuosity. It ignores 
the petty annoyances of the hour and rises to the moral and 
religious. We term it therefore “the moral injunction.” 

Gentle reader, we must ask you again to go back to your 
experiences. Did you ever meet with one who was always 
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saying hard bitter things about others. Doubtless you have. 
Like the deadly miasmas, the poisonous exhalations of his 
festering soul are flowing forth every where to poison the 
pure springs of truth. Bird of night! He croaks his one sol- 
itary note of defamation. Prophet of evil! His burden is 
woe, woe. The artless expresssions of youth; the confi- 
dential interchange of friendship, under his transforming 
genius, breed base slander, slime with the foul oozings of 
envy, writhe and wriggle with the hissing serpents of 
hatred. See you not a deadly leprosy here? A great hunch- 
back of deformity? Heaven’s curse in concrete form? Oh 
monster of evil; incarnation of the fall; your hand is 
against every man’s hand. We point to the dark road you 
travel, its barren reaches, its end so dreadfully cursed; we 
point to the beauty, the symmetry, the grace, the priceless 
value of the true character; of the character rising above 
the petty jealousies of the hour; whose aims, whose hopes, 
whose aspirations, all tend to crush out the fiendish crav- 


ings your own dark course cultivates; and thunder in your 
ears our injunction, “study to mind your own business.” If 
any business is legitimately yours, it is to act as High 
Priest to your own soul. If you are ever to offer an accepta- 
ble sacrifice, it must be upon the altar of penitence. Your 
epic if ever written, must be upon the fleshly tablets of your 


own heart. 

But there are others with whom we have to do. Nice 
respectable people; who sit with hands piously folded, and 
Sunday expression all the week round. They have very 
orthodox notions as to man’s fall. He’sa sinner; and their 
mission is to convert him. Their mode of conversion is 
simple and primitive. They scrupulously note every in- 
fraction of the decalogue by the sinner, and forthwith make 
it known to the whole circle of his acquaintances. If this 
fails to convert him, they retail the choicest tit-bits to his 
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most influential enemies. Should he still prove incorrigi- 
ble, they wash their hands of his blood in the presence of 
his most affectionate friends, and console them, with a pious 
conjecture as to the probability of a speedy visitation of 
condign punishment on his guilty head. And pray for it 
ever afterward; just for the sake of saying “we told you 
so,” should it prove true. 

But there are those we might call confidentialists. Bo- 
som friends, in whom you may put unbounded confidence. 
There is an air of mystery about them. They have sucha 
choice selection of the latest gossip, and dress the last scan- 
dal soinimitably. They tell you such interesting reports 
about your neighbors, your confidence is won at once. 
You are all aglow with gratitude; and should you be so 
fortunate as to be in possession of a scrap of news you have 
been treasuring for emergencies, you count yourself doubly 
happy. You hasten to show your sense of obligation, by 
assuming at once the usual air of mystery, graduating your 
voice to the proper tone of importance, imposing the cus- 
tomary injunction of secrecy, and having received an assu- 
rance of eternal silence, you pour your full soul into their 
sympathizing ears. You feel so reposeful afterwards, — It 
was such a neat way of showing your gratitude. It afford- 
ed them so much satisfaction. You go to your couch in a 
peacetul state of mind, and sweetly sleep, at peace with 
yourself and all the world. You have cause to congratu- 
late yourself. They tell no secrets; not they, unless they 
exact the pledge of eternal silence. In that case don’t be 
under any apprehensions lest your communication suffer by 
the repetition. Ofcourse they saw the improvable points 
ata glance. They are artists, you know, and you should 
feel proud to have your humble efforts patronized by such 
genius. Should you take it into your foolish head your 
confidence has been betrayed, set yourself at rest at once on 
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What though they tell every man of the com- 
munity? Every man is under solemn promise to keep your 
secrets. Neither should you feel hurt, if they take liber- 
ties with your own character; laugh at your verdancy, sneer 
at your foibles, and scorn your confidence. All these are | \ 
necessary to the proper interest your story should awaken. 
And then you should remember they serve you no worse 
than others. Their fine delineations of character, with- 
ering sarcasm, sneering smile and half concealed implica- 
tions were just as essential to awaken your interest and 


that acore. 











chain your attention. 

But here comes another representative character. Your- 
self, reader, for example. Of course you are above any- 
thing mean or low. We don’t pretend to class you with the 
previous category. We don’t dispute—in fact we maintain 
—that you are very exemplary. We can prove it indubita- 
bly. You are in our mind’s eye now, at a moment when 
you appear to the best advantage. We see you carefully 
smoothing out any chance wrinkle there may be in your 
dress; scratching off any speck defacing your appearance ; 
beautifying your countenance with your most gracious 
smile, and feeling as placid as a June day. Some friend, in 
the deep sympathy of his soul, has been remarking upon 
the latest display of the faults of some bosom companion ; 
and it behooves you to be grateful, that you are not as he 
is. Surely gratitude should fill your heart, that in the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence, you have been gracious- 
ly preserved without spot or wrinkle or any such thing to 
mar the symmetry of your character. It is a comfortable 
feeling, like one has sitting in his cosy home on bleak win- 
ter nights. You like to make people happy also. Ofcourse 
it must be by legitimate means. . But it is mighty hard— 
with that eager anxious face at your elbow, those hungry 
eyes looking so lengingly—to resist the temptation just to 
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express your disapprobation, or to indulge in a very slight 
recrimination, or to give a hearty vent to your spleen. 
You know it is a sympathizing ear that listens, and a heart 
quick to appreciate your confidence ; you feel that the hour, 
and the circumstance all conspire to induce you to disgorge 
everything that may make you an interesting companion. 
Study to mind your own business! Ah! what is the 
business of life? Is it to snap the cords of friendship? To 
strew thorns in the place of roses? To probe old wounds 
with rasping files? Is it to tattle and slander? Is it to 
make the temple of your own heart a nest of unclean birds ? 
Does your true dignity consist in gloating over the weak- 
nesses of humanity? Are you cultivating the noble prin- 
ciples of philanthropy and love, by culling all that is mean 
and low in the characters of others for public scorn? Don’t 
you know that your actions are reflexive; cultivating in 
your own heart what you reprobate in others? Have you 
not seen the glorious spiritual temples that have been reared 
from human characters ; objects of beauty and admiration 
forever. Such are the possibilities of your own nature. 
Would you become such, you have no time for sowing the 
seeds of calumny and strife; uo capacities to waste in baser 
pursuits. Study, therefore, to mind your own business ! 





Olla-podrida. 


In assuming the duties of editors, we make to all our kind readers a re- 
spectful bow, and knowing well that fellow feeling which exists between 
all graduates and members of an institution of learning, we feel that we may 
in virtue of this become well acquainted with all, and may perform the ser- 
vice of beguiling your leisure hours by many a pleasant talk on the incidents 
of college life and the future prospects of our alma mater. 

We flatter ourselves that the Lit. falls sometimes into the hands of grad- 
uates dignified with years and honors, who, we may be allowed tu hope, take 
an interest in us because they have not yet forgotten their own college days, 
and that they are drawn in sympathy towards us, because they remember 
those days as the time of bright hopes, elastic spirits, and ardent friendships. 

To our fellow collegians the Lit. offers an opportunity for the exercise of 
literary talent, and there is also among us an influence at work very much 
like capillary attraction, acting strongly at close quarters. It is the influ- 
ence of familiar acquaintance and association in studies and recitations which 
serves to unite us all. 

In short this feeling of college connection which we have described, it 
should be the constant aim ef a college magazine to cherish and strengthen, 
and the present editors will consider themselves liberally rewarded if they 
only succeed in maintaining the former high standard of the Lit. 





In Memoriam. 

It is our sad duty to announce the death of Albert A. Layton, of the pres- 
ent Senior Class, who died at his home in Amity, New York, in his twenty- 
fourth year, on Monday, August 29th, at about 8 a.m. He had been with 
us two years and was beloved by us all. He was diligent in study, and kind 
and unassuming in his disposition and deportment. His classmates adopt- 
ed the following resolutions at a meeting held Sept. 12th, 1870: 
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Wuereas, Almighty God. the All-wise Ruler of the Universe, has seen 
fit to remove from us by death, our loved friend and classmate ALpert A. 
Layton, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we humbly bow in obedience to the decree of Him 
who is in all things just, we cannot fail to express our sorrow that one so 

romising should be taken from us, and while we mourn his departure we 
eel assured that our loss is his gain. 

Resolved, That we offer to the family and friends of the deceased our sin- 
cere and heartfelt sympathy and condolence, and we do assure them that we 
too mourn for a lost brother and friend. 

Resolved, That as an expression of our feeling, the Class wear the custo- 
mary badge of mourning for the space of thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above be sent to the family of the deceased 
and that they be pablished in the Princetonian, the Warwick Republican, 
and the Getken Democrat. 

Roseut H. Parrerson, 

Joun S. GarpNer, 

Joun Larrp, 

Henry W. Scupper, 

Wiiuam H. Seeey, 
Committee. 





BaccaLaurEate Sermon.— Dr. McCosh preached the Baccalaureate 
Sermon on Sunday, June 26. The text was taken from Matthew vi., 30, and 
the subject was ‘‘ Lessons Derived from the Plant.’’ The truth was enfore- 
ed with characteristic ardor and earnestness. The sermon was addressed 
to the graduating class, and coming to them at a time when so many things 
conspired to arouse strong feelings, and to open the heart to sympathetic 
words and sound admonition, it must have sunk deep into many a bosom. 

Ciass Day.—-To hear of such a class day as came off on Tuesday, June 
27th, must be gratifying to all. The Class Poem is one of the finest pro- 
ductions of its kind, and was highly spoken of in the papers. We cannot 
forbear quoting the following lines : 

‘Four years! reverse the goldeu wheels . 

That flew in flashes through the little age ; 

Shatter the hour-glass ; bind the gleaming scythe 

With poesy-garlands, coronals of thought ; 

While here upon the very verge of life, 

With century elm trees listening at the door, 

We pitch our memory tents and gaze afar 

O’er the broad ocean of the fitful past. ’* 
Dr. McCosh in his reply to the Library Oration mentioned the fact that 
$108,000 had been given, the interest of which was to be expended in im- 
proving the college library and grounds. The Presentation Oration was 
quite up to the expectation of every one; and we doubt not that many en- 
joyed supper more on account of the hearty laughs this production afforded 
them. The Historian gave a pleasant retrospect of the four years, bringing 
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out many a treasured reminiscence, and affording a last look before the drama 
of college life should close. The evening was fair, and the promenade con- 
cert passed off delightfully. | We cannot but think, however, that when the 
campus is enlarged and laid out as beautifully as part of it is now, prome- 
nade concerts will be much more enjoyed than they have been heretofore. 

Gymnastic Exuisition.—This performance came off on Tuesday, June 
28th, at9a.m. The programme was as follows: parallel bars, ladders 
and peg pole, heavy dumb bells, Indian clubs, flying and still rings, batoute 
leaping, horizontal bar, rack bars, double trapeze and tumbling and pyra- 
mids. This exhibition was by the best gymnasts of each class, Mr. Goldie 
leading off in fine style, and was a fine display of their gymnastic acquire- 
ménts, as well as of the benefits of our gymnasium, and it should be remem- 
bered that there has not yet been a full four years’ course of instruction and 
exercise. | When all have a four years’ course, then may we fairly estimate 
the advantages of such training. 

Secretary Ropeson’s Appress to the Literary Societies was delivered 
on the same day at 11 a. m. in the First Church. His subject was ‘‘ The 
Responsibility in this country of Institutions of Learning.’’ He made allu- 
sion to Dr. Maclean which awakened feelings that were manifested by a 
most hearty applause. He addressed to the graduating class a most elo. 
quent exposition of that truth never to be too often repeated, ‘There is 
no excellence without great labor.’’ The address was of such a nature as to 
inspire every one who heard it with enthusiasm. 

Atumni Meetinc.—In the afternoon at 3 o'clock the Alumni of the Col- 
lege met in the First Church, and were addressed by Dr. Maclean, president of 
the Association, while Hon. Wm. C. Alexander occupied the chair. Dr. 
Maclean spoke of the object of the Association, and gave its history briefly. 
While the meeting was not attended so largely as usual, there was manifested 
a most hearty zeal inspired by the past progress and the future prospects of 
the Alma Mater. 

Tue Cass or 1860 held their decennial in the College Chapel at 4 0’clock 
on the same afternoon. ‘The meeting was opened with a prayer by the Rev. 
John Henry Schofield ; the roll was then called, and the opening address 
delivered by Mr. J. A. Pierce of Maryland, the president of the class being 
absent. After an enlivening piece of music, the ‘‘ Class of 1860 Fellow- 
ship’ was presented to the College by Daniel Henry Smith, of New York. 
To this Dr. MeCosh responded as the representative of the College. He 
spoke with such geniality and warmth of feeling, that the tide of filial affec- 
tion toward their Alma Mater must have risen high in the breasts of the class, 
for whom an experience of the desert of life probably added much beauty 
to the classic shades. Dr. McCosh mentioned the fact that there were two 
Boudinot Fellowships, which had not been appropriated to any particular 
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subjects, and that ten thousand dollars had been bequeathed to the College 
by the will of the late Henry A. Steinnecke, of the class of 1861, that the 
interest of this sum was to make two prizes; one to be called the Maclean 
prize amounting to one hundred dollars to be given annually to the best 
Junior Orator; the other to be called the Steinnecke scholarship amounting 
to fifteen hundred dollars, five hundred being given for three successive years 
to the member of the Freshman Class who shall stand the best examination 
for the Sophomore Class; that the contest for the scholarship will come off 
once every three years, the first in September 1871. 

After a second piece of music came the report of the Class Secretary on the 
Silver Cup. Then the Cup was presented to the Class Boy by Francis Vogel 
Barnet, of Easton, Pa. The Class Boy was then introduced, and a response 
on his behalf was made by his father. This most interesting scene was finished 
off by the finest music. The disappointed married men were then repre- 
sented by the Rev. Montgomery Rogers Hooper, of Yonkers, N. Y. After 
an address in behalf of the bachelors, thirty-six in number, the meeting was 
closed with prayer and benediction. 

Junior Orations.—The first Junior Orator prize was divided between H. 
Henderson Hamill, of New Jersey and Frederick K. Castner, of New York, 
the third prize was awarded to Oliver A. Kerr, ot Pennsylvania, and the fourth 
to Lewis H. Mayers, of Ohio. This most interesting of our commencement 
exercises passed off with general satisfaction. The orations were excellent, 
and the style of speaking was somewhat different from the usual style of 
college speeches. 

ComMENCcEMENT.—The Master’s Oration was delivered by Richard Wayne 
Parker. His subject was ‘‘ The Influence of the Learned Professions.” 
The degree of Master of Arts, was then conferred upon sixty-one mem- 
bers of the Class of 67. The fellowships were then given as follows: Math- 
ematical Fellowship ($600), to Theodoric B. Pryor, of New York; the 
Classical Fellowship ($700), to Geo. H. Hooper, of New Jersey ; and the Men- 
tal Science Fellowship ($600), to William D. Thomas, of Wales; the Experi- 
mental Science Prize ($100), was awarded to William H. Miller, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The English Literature Prize was divided between Geo. C. Yeisley, 
of Maryland, David R. Sessions, of South Carolina, and Charles K. Imbrie, 
of New Jersey. The Bible Prizes were given to John E. Peters, of New 
Jersey, and E. W. Smith, of Pennsylvania. Special Bible Prizes were 
awarded to R. G. Williams, of Wales, and C. B. Alexander, of New York. 
The valedictory was received with unusual attention and hearty cheers. 

Atumyt Dixner.—In the afternoon of the 29th of June, nearly two hun- 
dred Alumni were assembled to the Annual Dinner. After the usual toasts 
and speeches the dinner was enjoyed ; and on such an occasion there was no 
lack of expressions of zeal and love for the college. 
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Tue Junior Prize.—The prize to be given to the member of the Junior 
Class who should stand highest during the year, was awarded to Benjamin 
B. Warfield, of Kentucky, a gentleman who is no less distinguished by Hall 
honors. 

Fe.Lowsnips.—The Mathematical Fellowship has been endowed with ten 
thousand dollars by Jay Cooke. The requirements for the fellowships will 
not differ materially from the requirements of last year. The statement of 
the Class of 1860 Fellowship is as follows: 

The sum of $600 will be paid to the member of the Class of 1871, who 
may stand highest at a special examination to be held in June, 1871, on 
the following subjects : 

1. Light in general, with especial reference to the various modes of as- 
certaining its velocity; the principal facts and phenomena of polarization, 
and also of the spectral analysis, and the astronomical applications of the 
Spectroscope. 


2. The Carboniferous Age, the Coal Measures, their situation in the ge- 
ological series, and Geographical distribution; Coal, its nature, varieties 
and economical uses. 


The climate, vegetation and animal life of the coal age. Mode of for- 
mation of the coal measures; character as an age of the globe. 


3. Iron, its source, preparation, properties, varieties and relations. 
Tue Notice or tHe Chass oF 1859 Prize is as follows: 


Subject of Essay, ‘‘The Poetry of Tennyson ;’’ or, *‘The Poetry of Chav- 


cer, 

Subject of Examination, ‘‘ The Legends of Prince Arthur, and tlie cor- 
responding legends of France, Spain and Italy ;’’ or, ‘‘The Life and Times 
of Chanees, and the peculiarities of his verse.” 

Pror. WELLING.—This distinguished gentleman, who graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1844, now occupies the Chair of English Language and Literature, 
formerly filled by Dr. McIlvaine. He has been an able contributor to the 
North American Review, was for some time editor of the National Intelli- 
gencer, and has been president of St. John’s College, Annapolis, for the last 
three years. His learning and ability will be sure to add to the fame of 
our college. His course of instruction is as follows: for the Sophomore 
Class, Craik’s English of Shakespeare as a text-book, and essays; for the 
Juniors, Origin and Progress of the English Language, by G. P. Marsh; and 
for the Seniors, Shaw's Complete Manual of English Literature. In the 
short time he has been here he has gained the most hearty esteem and re- 
spect of all. He has recently been absent for a few weeks in order to pur- 
chase furniture. He will occupy the house opposite Dickinson Hall. 

Pror. Karce.—It is highly gratifying to all to know that Prof. Karge 
was unanimously appointed by the Trustees to the Chair of Modern Lan- 
guages. His energy and learning will render his branch one of the most 
interesting and profitable of the whole course. 


> 
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Pror. Cameron.—After quite an extensive tour in Europe. Prof. Cam- 
eron and his family returned to Princeton on the thirteenth of September. 
On the night of the fourteenth he was entertained with a serenade from all 
the students. He came out and addressed them at considerable length, 
greeting all very kindly, and speaking of his travels in Europe, especially of 
the condition of France. The Emperor, he said, had been completely de- 
ceived by the regimental officers, and a complete system of fraud had been 
carried out by them. When Napoleon left Paris for the army, that he 
found himself entirely behind his enemy in almost everything. Prof. Cam- 
eron was in Paris until just two days before the order was given for all for- 
eigners to leave the city, and had a sufficient opportunity to see the feeling 
manifested by the people. He said that for along time the people were 
kept from the secret of the French defeats. And that when they became 
gererally known, great depression followed ; that he saw not a single smile 
upon the faces of the soldiers, who left the city by tens of thousands. The 
Empress, he said, never went out previously to the surrender of Sedan, ex- 
cept in a closed carriage, and then only to pray for victory at the Church of 
Notre Dame. The professor's tour was extended to east of Europe as far as 
the Crimea. He saw the Sultan, and also the war-vessels which had been 
saptured from the lately rebellious viceroy of Egypt. He passed through 
Vienna, which city he considers as perhaps second only to Paris in beauty. 
His passage homeward was very pleasant except during a storm they experi- 
enced in the earlier part of the voyage. 

Prerace To Haminron’s Works ny Dr. McCosn. —Dr. McCosh is writing 
a preface to an abridgement of Hamilton's Works, which abridgement is to 
be edited by Prof. Murray, of Canada. — The publication of this will be await- 
ed with interest. 

Pror. Guyor.—It was the occasion of great pain to all that our respect- 
ed and beloved Professor of Geology, &c., was compelled by sickness to 
postpone his interesting lectures and to leave Princeton for a place better suit- 
ed to the recovery of his health. He has been spending some time among 
the Catskill mountains. He found recreation and beneficial exercise 
in measuring the heights of the Catskills. He has recently returned to 
Princeton with health much improved. 

Dicxtyson Hatt.—This most beautiful of the college buildings is now 
completed. The old system of having a recitation room for each class has 
been abolished, and we have instead rooms for the different branches of 
study. The grounds around the building are beautifully laid out according 
to a plan by Donald G. Mitchell. The Market House still holds its place 
although it would seem that the Lit. has endeavored to persuade it to leave 
such a classic neighborhood. The town authorities give the College the 
privilege of moving it, if they will bear the expense. 
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Tue Openinc Ceremonies took place on the twenty-seventh of October, 
and were as follows: Prof. Welling’s Introductory Lecture at11 a.m. ; for- 
mal opening at halt-past two p. m., by Dr. Murray of the Brick Church, New 
York city; address by H. Henderson Hamill in behalf of the students ; and 
at half-past three p. m. an address, especially for the students, by Dr. Hall, 
of New York city. Dr. Hall's address was considered by many as the most 
effective speech of the day. Gaining one’s heart at first by a pleasant humor- 
ous strain, he would in the end bring them to the serious consideration of 
important topics. 

Prof. Welling’s discourse on the ‘“True Sources of Literary Inspiration ”’ 
increased the already high opinion, entertained by every one, of his cultiva- 
ted taste and extensive knowledge. And the method of his discourse, in- 
cluding a survey of the great literary periods, the causes of decline, and a 
final statement of the true sources of Literary Inspiration, was admirably 
adapted to be effective and convincing. 

Dr. Murray's address was éxceedingly appropriate in sentiment, and ad- 
mirable in style. He gave a sketch of the life of the first president, Dr. 
Dickinson, in honor of whom the building was named, and opened an inspir- 
ing prospect of the future of our College. 

The address by Mr. Hamill was brief and appropriate, and admirably ex- 
pressed the sentiments of those represented. Mr. Hamill was enthusiasti- 
eally cheered. _In short, if we are not mistaken, the whole day was one of 
gratification and delight to all and especially to our President, Dr. MeCosh. 


ENLARGING THE Campus.—Dr. Atwater’s house will probably be removed 
and thus the Campus made about twice as large as it is now. Dr. Atwater 
has bought a tract of land on the slope opposite the Nassau grounds and will 
soon begin to have a house built there. 


Procror.—The office of Proctor has been established, the duty of which 
is a superintendence of the college buildings. This post is now filled by 
Mr. Matthew Goldie, brother of the superintendent of the gymnasium. He 
occupies the room in Dickinson Hall at the S. W. corner, in order that he 
may have especial supervision of that building. | From something which oe- 
curred in chapel one afternoon of September, we have had a strong proof of 
talent and ability in discharge of duty. 

Reunion Hatt.—The work here is progressing rapidly, and the building 
will be roofed in before winter. The walls are of stone, being finished off 
with brick around the windows and near the eaves. 


Cuaret ENLarcep.—This has been accomplished by lengthening the nave, 
so that the Chapel will seat about seventy more. The stairway to the gallery 
also has been more neatly arranged. However, if we are not mistaken, it is 
somewhat difficult for those sitting at the farthest end to hear what is spoken 
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from the stage. The addition of new curtains make the chapel furniture 
more complete and finished. 

Rout Catt Aso.isHep.—All are glad to be freed from this bore. It was 
the occasion of all the disorder in chapel, and its abolition has worked 
wonders in that direction. The tutors are doubtless rejoiced, while perhaps 
the Freshman too feels a little more comfortable. One of the tutors, how- 
ever, finds himself in a rather conspicuous position every morning, but he 
can assuredly claim the honor of having elevated together with himself the 
standard of discipline. 

New Orcay.—The sum of two thousand dollars has been given by Henry 
Clews, Esq., through Mr. John A. Stewart, to construct a new organ for the 
College Chapel. Those who have charge of the singing will be especially 
interested in this, as we will soon have an organ to suit the excellency of 
the vocal music. It is to have two manuals, compass from CC to g, 56 
notes, and Pedal, compass from CCC to E, 29 notes. It is to have 23 regis- 
ters, 18 of which are sounding stops, and the other five mechanical. The 
case is to be a light screen of grained oak, the front pipes handsomely gilt 
and polychromed. It is being built by Hall, Labagh & Co., New York; it 
costs $2,500, and is to be put up ready for use on or before the 20th of Novem- 
ber. The firm takes out part of its profit in the advertisement of having 
the organ in such a public place. Such an instrument would ordinarily cost 
$2,700 cr $2,800. 

Base Batt. Tovr.—This was distinguished by successes. We give the 
scores of the games played; score with Brown University 25 to 18 in our 
favor; with the Harvards 13 to 26 in their favor; with the Tri-mountains 13 
to 7 in our favor: with the Lowells 36 to 16 in our favor; and with Yale 26 
to 15 in our favor. Thus it is seen that our University Nine was victorious 
everywhere except against the Harvards; but they received with them the 
solace of a pleasant entertainment. 

Tue University Nine of this year are as follows: Green °72 c., 
Thomas Glen ‘71 p., Arthur Pell '73 1b., G. K. Ward °69 2b, Van 
Rensselaer *71 3b., capt., G. W. Mann '72 ss., Field ‘71 If., Bradford 
‘72 cf.. Hughes '71 rf., Kase "72 secy., Wells ‘72 scorer, Pell '73 trea- 
surer; directors, Mr. George Goldie, Stewart '71, Kase '72, Dennis ’73, 
and Williamson '74 ; substitutes, Ryerson ’71, Hageman ’72. On Satur- 
day, October 8th, they played with Rutgers, making a score of 46 to 7 in 
favor of the University. On Saturday, October 15, they defeated the Nep- 
tunes by twenty runs, the score being 27 to 7. The game with the Rose Hill 
nine on Tuesday, October 18, was looked forward to with great anxiety. 
The reputation of the Fordhamites caused our nine to expect a close struggle, 
and the event realized their expectations. After the game was over, both 
nines partook of a supper at the Nassau Hotel, where ferrotypes of the 
nines were taken, but have never been seen. The following is the score: 
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PRINCETON. ROSE HILL. 


Villavicensia, cf., 
Gleary, c., 
Doolay, If., 
Tracey, ss., 
McDermoth, 2b., 
Cameron, 3b., 
McManas, I1b., 
Gallagher, rf., 
Obrien, p., 


Ward, 2b., 

Pell, 1b., 

Mann, ss., 

Green, c.. 

Van Rensselaer, 3b., 
Glen, p., 

Bradford, cf., 
Hughes, rf., 

Field, If., 


Total, 27 22 Total, 27 18 
Again on Saturday, Oct. 22, the University nine played with the Amateurs 
of Newark, at present champions of the state, on the grounds of the latter. 
It was the most exciting game of the season as shown by the following score : 


COND ON com Crm arts © 
ae ee oe - 
moto mcocator © 
Pmt CO pet et et et OD ae Fad 


PRINCETON. AMATEURS, 


Welsh, ss., 

Wright, c., 

Morton, ef., 

Grill, 2b., 

W. Thorne, p., 

McGoven, rf., 
Bradford, 2b., 3 J. Ward, 1b., 
Hughes, rf., W. Ward, 3b., 
Field, If., 8 1 Van Wagenen, If., 


Ryerson, cf., 

Pell, 1b., 

Mann, ss., 

Green, c., 

Van Rensselaer, 3b., 
Glen, p., 


Om pc me ow O 

| ¢ om ° 
Cm CR Comm 

ce | eer oc meme F 


to 
ol 


Total, 27 17 Total, 
The prize of an elegant rosewood bat is offered to the member of the 
University nine who shall have the best score for the season. 


Games ror CuampionsHip.—These have been very interesting. On Sept. 
23d, the championship passed to the first nine of ’72, the score standing 10 
to 12 in favor of ’72.. On November 1st the championship was retaken by 
*71 with the following score : 

‘71. 72. 


Mann, 
Bradford, 
Hageman, 
Green, 
Johnston, 
C. Lane, 
Stevens, 
W. Lane, 
Wells, 


Carter, 

Ryerson, 
Hughes, 

Van Rensselaer, 
Flagler, 

Glen, 

Field, 
Chambers, 
Boughner, 


$3 | CONMRORN WF 
| comccmmowcane 
ei F-] 
~ hoe = hoe Cons 
bo 

| concomomesno eS 


Total, Total, 
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Buntetin Trees.—The bulletin tree in front of the old recitation building 
has now become rather inconvenient for giving the news to all, as it is not 
directly on the way to the recitation rooms now used. Its tall companion 
between the Chapel and East College will probably usurp much of its publicity, 
and henceforward will have its front covered with notices, and will attract 
and interest the passers. 

Dr. McIivaine.—This distinguished ex-member of the Faculty was not 
allowed to leave without some testimonial of esteem and respect from those 
he had instructed. On Tuesday June 28, he was presented with Froude’s 
History of England by the class of *70. Dr. McIlvaine was on July 8 in- 
stalled as pastor of High Street Presbyterian Church, of Newark. The con- 
gregation of that church have great cause to congratulate themselves upon 
securing the services of such an able, earnest, and eloquent pastor. 

Cotiece Laws Revisep.—The College Laws are now presented to us 
thoroughly revised. There were some of the old laws which had become dead 
letters, such as: no book of the College Library shall be carried more 
than a mile from the College; the tutors shall visit the 100ms of the stu. 
dents three times each day ; such as these do not appear in the revised edi- 
tion. 

Pror. Harr has lately published a work entitled, A Manual of Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric; this with Dr. McIlvaine’s ‘‘ Elocution’’ forms a com- 
plete development of the branch of Eloquence from professors of our 
college. 

Mr. O’Brien.--The former tutor of Latin, Mr. O’Brien of ’64, is now in 
charge of the Princeton School which is to take the place of Edgehill School. 
We take the following from his circular. 

At the solicitation of numerous friends, and particularly at the request_of 
the Professors of Princeton College, the subscriber will open a school for 
boys and young men, in Princeton, on the first Wednesday of September, 
1870. The design of Princeton Academy is to prepare young men for Col- 
lege, or for business pursuits. The principal intends that this school shall 
be characterized by thorough and accurate instruction, and by kind but firm 
discipline. Princeton Academy will afford some special advantages to stu- 
dents preparing for Princeton College. Among these advantages are, the 
location of the school, the recent experience of the Principal as Tutor in the 
College, and the assistance of some of the Professors in the work of instruc- 
tion. Modern Languages will be tanght by Gen. Karge, the distinguished 
professor of this department in the College. Prof. Peabody will take charge 
of the instruction in Elocution. First class teachers will be provided for each 
of the other departments. 

Turor Fanvestock.—This gentleman, a graduate of the Class of 1868, 
is now Tutor of Latin, taking the position made vacant by Mr. O’Brien’s 
leaving. He took the honor of English S«lutatory at his graduation, and 
since that time has been studying Theology at the Seminary, and he now 
lacks one year of completing his course there. 
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PHILADELPHIAN Sociery.—A new room is preparing for the meetings of 
the Philadelphian Society, and also a smaller one for a library and reading 
room. The old Senior Recitation Room and half the old Junior Recitation 
Room have been thrown into one, making a large hall, while the other half 
of the old Junior Room has been partitioned off for the Library, &c. This 
place of meeting will be more suited to the number who may wish to attend 
them the former place of meeting was. It is also free from dampness which 
the other was not. The Faculty have the most hearty thanks of all for such 
a welcome change, and it is to be hoped that the Society may increase in its 
influence and that as it is now growing with the growth of the College, its 
exercises and meetings may become an extensive and permanent element of 
College life. The reading room lately opened will greatly advance and ex- 
tend the influence of the Society. 

Nassau Haut Biste Sociery.—We have the honor of inserting the fol- 
lowing from the pen of Dr. Sheldon : 

Among the various societies of our College the Nassau Hall Bible Society 
holds a high place. This venerable Association, the simple and sublime 
object of which is to promote the circulation of the sacred Scriptures in this 
and in other lands, has had an honorable and very useful career. Organized 
in 1813, three years before the American Bible Society of which it is an 
auxiliary, connected with its early history we find the names of Drs. Ashbel 
Green, Archibald Alexander, Samuel Miller, President Stanhope Smith, and 
the late Gov. William Pennington, its first Secretary, who have passed away, 
and Drs. John Maclean, Charles Hodge, Bishop C. P. McIlvaine and others 
among the living. The Society, which is composed of the Faculty and 
Students of the College, is very large, some years embracing almost every 
member of the Institution, the condition of membership being the annual 
payment of the sum of cents to the treasurer. The list for the present 
academic year is soon to be made up. All will have an opportunity to sub- 
scribe. The officers of the Society are ; President, John Laird; Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Darst; Secretary, Fred. B. Du Val; Treasurer, W. A. 
Baldwin; Managers, C. Barrett. A. A. Murphy, John Crane and G. H. Duf- 
field. 

Puorocrarner.—After a discussion of the relative merits of War- 
ren’ and Sarony, Warren was elected class photographer. The specimens 
of his art which we have seen, are very fine, and though there seemed to be 
some objections, we hope his work will be satisfactory. 

Tue Lower Fronr Wixpows or East anp West CoLeces have 
been covered with wire frames, in order to prevent breaking by footballs. 
Those who take an interest in this game will feel somewhat freer to make a 
homeward send towards either building. 
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Srupents’ Lecture Association.—This Association is not kept up as far 
as present appearances indicate. _It is earnestly hoped that one will be or- 
ganized soon, to furnish, on some of the Winter evenings, the delightful rec- 
reation of hearing the best lecturers. 

Pror. J. P. Revet.—On the evening of the 28th of Sept., this gentleman 
who is an Italian and a Professor of the Waldensian College, at Florence, 
addressed an audience in the First Presbyterian Church, giving a very inter- 
esting history of the Waldensian Church, which bore testimony to the truth 
and remained faithful even in the darkest days of papacy and of persecution, 
and referring more particularly to the progress of Protestantism in Italy and 
to the labors and influence of the Waldenses for the advancement of the 
Protestant cause. When their College was established, the two professors 
of the institution were supported by the interest on contributions from Amer- 
ica; in 1860 the College was removed to Florence where it was finally estab- 
lished in a cardinal’s palace (as the building once was), which was bought 
by contributions. They had alsoa printing press in their institution and 
published a weekly paper and a Sunday School paper; they have al- 
ready printed over 25,000 copies of the New Testament, and copies of the 
Bible entire, the expenses of which printing were paid with funds sent them 
by the American Bible Society. Recently, when the Italian troops entered 
Rome, colporteurs were with them, and the true Word was distributed 
through that city, once more opened to the light of the genuine Scriptures. 
The Waldenses at present number 16 parishes and 22,000 souls. They 
have also 30 stations for preaching throughout Italy and many elementary 
schools. These stations are for the conversion of the Catholics of whom 
over 2,000 attend them ; they have for the elementary schools 55 teachers, 
male and female. They always establish elementary schools wherever they 
can, a most effective method of extending a church and quite ingeniously 
contrived to counterbalance the effect of a similar practice among the Cath- 
olics. These facts are exceedingly interesting, considering the past history 
of the church and the future part it is to bear in the enlightenment of Italy. 

Dowations.—Dr. McCosh in his remarks on the occasion of the dedication 
of Dickinson Hall, said that five thousand dollars had been given for the 
school of science; that another donation of valuable astronomical instru- 
ments by Cornell Aycrigg, Esq., had been made, and that a former donation 
by Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, would be sufficient for the erection of the 
requisite building for a transit instrument. This would, he said, be perhaps 
completed in a few years. Its situation is to be the vacant ground between 
the gymnasium and Dickinson Hall. 

Ciass-Day Exections.—The meeting for the election of Class-Day off- 
cers was held Oct. 19th, 1870, at 12M. The result was as follows: Mr. Josiah 
McClain was elected Class Orator; Mr. Alexander Van Cleve, Class Poet ; 
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Mr. Wm. B. Hornblower, Presentation Orator; Mr. J. S. Gardner, Ivy 
Orator ; Mr. Chambers, Library Orator, and Mr. E. H. Perkins, was elected 
Master of Ceremonies in the place of Mr. Van Rensselaer who declined the 
position. The Committee of Arrangements are Edward Terbell, chairman, 
H. Cook, A. Happer, L. Platt, W. Barrett, R. Higgins and R. Dorman. 
The Committee who are charged with editing the Nassau Herald are B. 
Warfield, H. Allibone, W. Scudder and C. Barrett. The Committee on 
prizes includes Wm. Hornblower, chairman, R. C. Higgins, H. D. Boughner, 
R. McCaslin and J. Owen. R. H. Patterson, was elected Class Historian in 
place of W. A. Stuart resigned. The resignations of the Master of Ceremo- 
nies and of the Historian were the results of a movement somewhat unex- 
pected. About twenty members of the Class publicly withdrew all their 
support from Class-Day matters, complaining that suitable officers had not 
been chosen. 
Tue Nassav Cuess Ci.vus.—We have the following communication from 
the Secretary of said chess club: 
Princeton, N. J., Oct. 11th, 1870. 


Messrs. Editors :—Supposing that the lovers of chess, who have an in- 
terest in Princeton affairs at all, would also like to know how the prestige of 
that game stands here, the members of the newly organized ‘‘Nassau Chess 
Clab”’ have instructed their Secretary, ‘‘yours humbly,”’ to impart to them, 
through the medium of your pages, the fact that chess playing ‘‘is not dead 
yet among Nassovians. 

It has been somewhat on the decline for the past two years, but a few 
members of the class of ’72, fully appreciating their mission, met three weeks 
ago in No. 51 North, to devise some means to revive the dying interests of 
Chess. Mr. Lyon was called to the chair, and, after some little discussion 
conducted in true parliamentary style, it was decided to organize a ‘‘Chess 
Club,’’ which should meet every Thursday evening. at seven and a half 
o'clock and adjourn according to the will of those present. Of course we 
elected officers, and. as Mr. Magee was the most popular man present, he 
was elected President. Mr. Mallory was elected Vice ae sme L. R. 
Smith, Secretary, and R. L. Stevens, Treasurer ; but this office is a sinecure 
as there are no moneys or bankstocks, and so forth to be taken care of. 

Since it was organized, our Club has had two or three very harmonious 
meetings to the great pleasure and benefit of its members. 

A series of games for the championship is now in progress, and I hope 
in my next to give you the name of him whe shall hold that honor. Who- 
ever he is, ‘“‘here’s to his health and his family’s! May he live long and 
prosper !*" 


Respectfully 
LE 


yom, 
GH RICH. SMITH, 
Sec. Nassau Chess Club. 
Scu.LererMacHer.—This remarkable dog is perhaps worthy a mention in 
the Lir. His owner is Dr. Hodge. He has for a number of years attend- 
ed the Dr.’s lectures, and has even ventured into the pulpit a few times. 
But since dogs, like the ancient Druids, keep their knowledge to themselves, 
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we cannot tell how this dog is regarded by his street companions. Gold- 
smith once classified dogs into 
‘* Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree.”’ 
However this may be, the one under notice now enjoys the favor of Dr. 
Hodge, and very probably from him he received the illustrious name of 
Schleiermacher. 

Use or tue Op Rooms.—The old Freshman recitation room is now oc- 
cupied by one of the servants. The old Sophomore room is used for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

Tue Musevw is being fitted up by the munificence of Mrs. Brown. 

ALL arTICLEs for the December number of the Lit. must be handed in 
by the 10th of December. A prize of TWENTY DoLLars will be given for the 
best prose essay. 

Terms: $2 00 per annum, strictly in advance. 

Contripvutions are solicited. All communications must be addressed 
to the Nassau Lirerary MaGazine, Box 139, Princeton, N. J. 


LIT. BOARD, 


June—Wm. B. Hornblower, N. J., Andrew P. Happer, Jr., China. 
October—Benjamin S. Lassiter, N. C., Samuel M. Perry, Del. 
December—Frederick A. Pell, N. J., David Mixsell, N. J. 
March—Benjamin B. Warfield, Ky., Alexander G. Van Cleve, N. J. 
Treasurer—Samuel M. Nave, Mo. 


EXCHANGES. 


The Hamilton Literary Monthly is on ourtable. A well edited and reada- 
ble magazine. It claims among its Alumni, the originator of Lazy Cords ; 
T. Friend Humphrey, class of ’47. The last graduating class are jubilant 
over their remarkable display of fore-sight, and relieve themselves as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The men of ’70, with clearer fore-sight than graduating classes have 
heretofore displayed, have voted an appropriation of a goodly sum to be de- 
posited, for the purchase of a silver cup.’’ Business is business, and our 
friends of Hamilton evidently have an eye to the main chance. In imagina- 
tion, we see already a host of chubby little fists stretched out in the vain at- 
tempt to forestall each other in the possession of the goodly prize. Yes 
we award you the palm, in the matter of foresight; but who, we ask with 
solemn mien, who shall decide between you on that eventful-day ? 

The following must be perpetuated: Ancient from Punch. 
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A cautious look around he stole, 
His bags of chink he chunk, 

And many a wicked smile he smole, 
And many a wink he wunk. 

From the far off, sanny land of the South, come,‘‘ Echoes.’’ Poetry and 
prose, song and romance, science and philosophy, and especially _his- 
tory and biography, assail our consciousness through the medium of 
these ‘‘Echoes.’’ Listen! ‘When a young lady is too forward her 
lover deems it time to draw back.’’ ‘‘Too much tameness disgusts."’ Do 
you turn up your nose Mr. Stubbs at the commonplaceness of our quota- 
tions? Ah they have an especial significance ; axioms we might call them. 
Perhaps they will serve to explain, my dear Mr. Stubbs, the strange con- 
duct of Miss Dorothy at your last call ; when I tell you they are the “‘ Echoes ’’ 
of female sentiment. 

The College Mercury contains several articles of some merit. The most 
noticeable is a labored defence of billiards. We do not propose to discuss 
the question, but simply to point out the extremely superficial manner in 
which the subject is treated. The writer says, ‘‘ it brings into action many 
of the fine qualities of the soul, nurses in us much that is noble and manly, 
and gives a gentle and pleasant stimulus to the mind.’ These *‘ fine quali- 
ties of the soul,’’ he tells us in another place are, ‘‘ patience, carefulness 
and perseverance.’’ It requires no very extensive acquaintance with the 
qualities of the soul to know that these are subordinate qualities, upon which 
the merits or demerits of the question do not depend. The most consum- 
mate villain, that frequents the gambling hells, must and does have them 
developed in the greatest possible perfection. And again, we are constrained 
to ask, what are the tendencies of that ‘* gentle and pleasant stimulus to the 
mind?’’ He certainly needs not be reminded, that even gentle and pleas- 
ant stimulants are unsafe unless their tendencies are good. The first glass 
of the inebriate was a gentle and pleasant stimulus; the first game of the 
gambler, partook of none of the mad phrensy of his guiltier years. But the 
main question is shirked by the weakest of all arguments. ‘‘ That billiards 
have been much used by blacklegs as a source of gambling, is foreign to the 
subject ; for upon this principle, we must put a stop to nearly every amuse- 
ment under the sun.’’ We certainly cannot see how that can be foreign to 
the subject, which is the gist of the whole matter. Just here lies the whole 
objection. It is feared that billiards are not only ‘‘ much used by blacklegs 
as a source of gambling,’’ but that they make blacklegs. This is what we 
wish disproved. We fail also to see the validity of the argument. If the 
tendencies of other amusements are just as strong as billiards ; and the ten- 
dencies of billards are absolutely pernicious, the same necessity exists for 
abandoning them also. We think however, the induction is too sweeping, 
as actual facts will prove. Here we shall leave the question, hoping that 
our views will be received with the spirit of candor in which they are given 
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The College Argus is an old and welcome visitor. Indeed we can find it 
in our hearts to wish it all manner of good ; and especially that it may long 
sustain that dignity, which the extreme rigidity of the material upon which 
it is engraved must be supposed to give. We heartily concur in the senti- 
ment, that the student needs more social culture ; and shall put it down in 
the list of public benefactors, if it will suggest a remedy, which will meet 
the wants of that large class, who, from excessive timidity, or long seclusion, 
have come to regard the world at large, and especially that portion of it that 
wears the Grecian Bend, as socially beyond their highest aspirations. In- 
deed it strikes us, at this moment, that the polish and grace of refined society 
are very séldom the acquisition of the student, however zealous, while en- 
compassed by the four walls of a college dormitory. We hope the question 
will continue to be agitated, until those who are responsible shall awake to 
the conviction, that the genus, student, is social as well as intellectual. 


The Targum.—Our friends, of Rutgers, have interwoven a vein of humor 
in their publication ; which is very refreshing. Pedantry is the common 
fault of college issues. Very seldom can the student forget, he is the reposi- 
tory of so much classic lore. Still less can he bring himself to pluck the 
quills from his rhetorical wings, and fly, not soar, like common birds. 

Simplicity and vivacity characterize our contemporary. And itis our good 
pleasure, that he may long survive to display these excellent qualities to an 
appreciative world. 

The Williams Quarterly makes its periodical visit, recommended by the 
usual amount of good readable matter. We are with it heart and soul in its 
unqualified condemnation of that servile spirit of adulation which, it says, 
pervades so many of our college issues. We trust therefore, it wil? not ac- 
cuse us of downright flattery, in saying, that we have discovered in some of 
its articles, a certain happy facility of expression, which has resulted in a 
somewhat luxuriant outcropping of verbiage : indeed even at the risk of be- 
ing charged with servility, we are constrained to confess to a slight suspicion 
that the thought is occasionally sacriticed, or at least obscured, for the sake 
of mere rhetorical display. Nevertheless, though we intend no offence 
whatever, we feel called upon to say, that the present number, as a whole, 
does no discredit to the college it represents, or to the class that fills its edi- 
torial chair. 

The Trinity Tablet, discoursing on class day events, takes occasion to 
mention, that ‘‘ according to custom, before morning chapel, the Freshman 
donned their beavers and canes, and made their appearance in grand style 
in front of the college buildings.’’ We confess to a penchant for a belief in 
the eternal fitness of things. There appears to us an especial propriety in 
assigning a limited, though well defined period of durance to this redoubta- 
ble portion of our college commuuity. We speak not now of that sufferance 
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by virtue of which they ultimately arrive at the dignities and immunities of 
Sophomores ; but of that surveillance, which, if they shall endure in a 
proper and becoming spirit, they shall, as Freshmen, be promoted to the 
enjoyment of all the felicities beaver and cane are supposed to confer. We 
can perceive an especial fitness on this day—a day devoted to hilarity and 
mirth, when every heart should be glad, and every soul sing for joy,—in 
removing every restraint, and receiving all into the full enjoyment of the 
inmunities and dignities of sovereign members. 

The same paper relates the perpetration by the Soph. Class of an atroc- 
ious outrage, on one Miss Anna Lytic. In the dead of night, she was 
seized, and paraded through the streets with every demonstration of exulta- 
tion. Arrived at the appointed place of execution, without judge or jury or 
the shadow of a trial: amid oration and song, her head was summarily 
lopped from her shoulders, and her headless trunk cast into the flames ; as 
though they would sate their rage upon her lifeless body. When all was 
over and all that remained of poor Anna, was her smouldering ashes, one 
feeble voice, as if to heap insult upon her memory, was raised in her defence. 
Surely Justice hid her head, and Judge Lynch held sway supreme ! 

The Williams Review. The first number of this third offspring of Wil- 
liams is on our table. It is published in the joint interest of the Faculty, 
Alumni, and under graduates. A publishing club of twenty members from 
the Senior and Junior classes has the immediate supervision. In pamphlet 
form, of large size, containing sixteen pages. Printed on tinted paper with 
type very large and clear. The present number contains extracts from a 
sermon delivered by President Hopkins ; and articles from the pens of other 
distinguished writers. Beginning under auspices so favorable, with such a 
field from which to draw its resources. we may expect the Review to take 
high rank among college publications. 

The Yale Lit. claiming to be the oldest of our college publications, cer- 
tainly sustains its years and reputation with dignity and ability. The article 
entitled ‘‘ Dreams,’’ furnishes some valuable hints to those sentimentalists, 
whose sickly imaginations are continually tempting them to gorge the public 
with their own distorted views of life and its duties. The ‘* Button Hole 
Talks,’’ with ‘* Aristodemus.’’ contain advice, which deserves a very exten- 
sive circulation among those puny souls, found in every college, who must 
always seek support and countenance from the great man’s smile and patron- 
age. We are apprehensive however, lest our contemporary expose itself to 
the charge of throwing obstructions before the wheels of progress. Listen 
while it discourseth! “A church in this city has just installed a female as 
pastor. We had the privilege of attending on her ministrations a few Sab- 
baths ago; and were disappointed in the nature of the spiritual food which 
&@ woman can dispense. The subject of discourse was Vacation ; and as our 
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vacation was approaching, we expected to receive a wonderful deal of valua- 
ble counsel. But she ‘gushed’ instead of peaching. Rocks, mountains, 
hills, valleys, the sea, the land, everything passed in review excepting her 
subject. Mrs. Stowe, Whittier and a host of others contributed to her mosaic, 
and she modestly introduced what she had herself expressed in rhyme. As 
we went away one solemn thought came over us, we had learned nothing 
about vacation.’’ Whata strange studyishumannature! Hereisa party of 
young gentlemen ; knights of the quill ; whose susceptibilities are supposed 
to be cultivated to a degree far above mediocrity ; who sit for forty living 
minutes, while nature floats in artistic beauty before their mental vision; a 
shimmering, scintilating, gurgling, chain of quotations, from a galaxy of 
authors ravishes their senses: wit and wisdom, rhythmical and original, daz- 
zle by their splendor, and over all is poured the gushing melody of a woman’s 
voice, and yet they leave those sacred precincts without one pungent con- 
viction, or one solemn thought about vacation. Strange! 

The College Review presents a neat appearance ; and well repays perusal. 

The American Educational Monthly contains the following beautiful sen- 
timents: *‘What is Gratitude? Gratitude is the memory of the heart. 
What is hope? Hope is the blossom of happiness. What is the difference 
between hope and desire? Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a tree in flower, 
and enjoyment is a tree in fruit.”’ 

The Dartmouth is a racy, wide-awake paper; smacking of youth and jol- 
lity. We are glad to see that it has nearly freed itself from that labored 
heaviness of style which characterizes so many of our college periodicals. 
Indeed we sometimes feel, in perusing their columns, that every thought must 
have been a travail ; and every word marked a groan. Of course we do not 
wish to be understood as advocating the opposite extreme. We believe one 
to be as foreign to the dignity of the publications themselves and the commu- 
nity they represent, as the other is to their interest and profit. A happy 
medium brings them within the compass of all classes of readers, and gives 
them an interest and insures a perusal which either extreme destroys. 


The Brunonian, although only in the third volume, yet ranks among the 
largest of our periodicals. It contains much valuable and entertaining mat- 
ter. We append an abridged report of the out-gcing corps of editors, in the 
hope that it will be profitable to the fraternity at large. 


Threatened to be whipped, 

Been whipped, 

Whipped the other fellow, 

Didn't come to time, 

Have fallen in love, 

Had a falling out, 

Been to chapel on Sunday morning, 
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Going again, 

Cash on hand, 

Attempted to raise a moustache, 

Gave it up, 
There is much more equally as instructive and profitable, which we should 
like to give if space would allow; we can only add as an evidence of the 
high culture and enlightenment of the class, that it goes in, as a body, for 
the state matrimonial and female suffrage. 

The Vidette begins the new year with twice its former proportions. In 
fact, it has undergone an entire rejuvenation ; presenting quite a handsome 
appearance. We hope that its future prosperity may be commensurate 
with that which has enabled it to attain to its present prosperous condition. 


We tender our thanks to the Historian of ’70, for a copy of the class his- 
tory. The style is pleasing; and as far as we can judge, it is a candid and 
impartial history of the doings and achievements of our predecessors. 


The lapse of Time, and the consequent approach of the period when we 
must lay the result of our labors before the public, admonish us of the neces- 
sity of saying our parting word. 

Tofriends and patrons we would tender the usual number of thanks ; and 
in view of future emergencies, will accord them the privilege of appropria- 
ting a limited number of honeyed phrases, and charge the same to our ac- 
count. We feel constrained however to jog their memories, and quicken 
their apprehensions, by the utterance of a few truisms. Practical friend- 
ship is infinitely preferable to any amount of windy professions; well-writ- 
ten articles go much farther in the way of getting up a good readable Maga- 
zine than any quantity of inquiries, as to our progress or probable success. 
And finally, an occasional administration to our financial necessities reaches 
the root of many ills. 

To the reader we would say, with all the prestige our exalted position must 
give, read not these pages with a careless eye. For the habit of careless 
reading is mother to many ills. Are you cynical; and do you point with 
your long bony finger to fancied deficiencies ? Is your critical taste outraged 
by imaginary improprieties, against which you feel called upon to launch 
forth the thunderbolts of wrath, and to scathe with the lightnings of sarcasm? 
It is your prerogative. Has your generous soul -been touched and your en- 
thusiasm fully aroused by a due appreciation of what these pages contain? 
We hope so. In a word, are you an earnest seeker after truth, have you an 
appreciation of the good and beautiful ; is there a fine vein of sentiment, or 
a genial vein of humor running through your composition? Then gentle 
reader we have no hesitancy in putting into your hands the best efforts of 
our pen and exhorting you to read, digest and then pass your opinion. 
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Our Contemporaries of the Press will suffer a word. We have an appre- 
hension deep down in the hidden recesses of our heart, that whilst we have 
all that regard for truth, and that fearless expression of what is right, which 
ordinary emergencies demand ; we are utterly unable to rise to that sublime 
height of self forgetfulness which a Contemporary has scaled. We have 
adopted therefore a simple rule, free from all superfluous requirements of 
the martyr spirit, viz., to praise where praise is due, and to pass over faults 
with no greater severity than the occasion required. We believe the great 
motive principle to excellence, is persuasive and encouraging. That hope 
kindled and emulation aroused are the levers that are to raise the world to 


successive higher levels. 
We now give to your impartial scrutiny the work of our hands, and to 


patron and reader a polite adieu. 


List of exchanges—Brunonian, Williams Quarterly, Hamilton Literary 
Monthly, Dartmouth, American Educational Monthly, Griswold Collegian, 
Lafayette Monthly, Denison Collegian, Yale Lit., Pardee Literary Messenger, 
College Argus, Acorn, Vidette, Williams Review, Harvard Advocate, Chroni- 
cle, Echoes, Princetonian, College Review, Trinity Tablet, Amherst Student, 
Annalist, College Mercury, Madisonensis, Cap and Gown, University Report- 
er, College Journal, Targum, Irving Union, Palladium, College Herald, 
McKendree Repository, Cornell Era. 


PERSONALS. 


[The editors are especially desirous to make this department of the Liv. 
more complete, and towards this end earnestly solicit any items in regard to 
the graduates and former students of our institution, for its columns. ] 

Furman Shepherd '45, District Attorney, Philadelphia. 

Rev. G. W. Seiler recently left Harrisburg, Pa., for the Missionary field 
of India. 

Rev. John S. Beekman °57, during a stay of six months in Kansas has 
built up two churches, and is esteemed by his congregations for his learning 
and piety. 

Frank Dubois, Jr., ’63, studying medicine in Paris. 

J. H. O’Brien '64, principal of the Princeton School, Princeton, N. J. 

Samuel Campbell °65, practising law in New York City. 

Edward P. Rankin 65, professor of Ancient Languages in Carroll College, 
Wisconsin ; is spending the winter in Princeton. 

J. H. McIlvaine '66, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Cross '67, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

N. A. Rankin '67, preaching in Olatha, Kansas. 

A. H. Fahnestock ’68, tutor of Princeton College. 
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Dallas B. Mays "68, has taken charge of a congregation in Paola, Kansas ; 
has healed the dissensions he found hindering its progress, intends to return 
to the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany City, and after completing 
his course to devote himself to his charge in Paola. 

James B. Converse “68, 1014 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

J. C. Owens “68, married October 19th. 

William McKibbin "69, studying theology at Alleghany City, Pa. 

W. S. Stites "69, studying theology at Alleghany City, Pa. 

J. Quiney Fullerton °69, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

George K. Ward 69, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

J. R. Breckinridge ‘69, studying law at Lexington, Ky. 

Wm. B. Waller "69, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Archibald Schenck *69, * - . - 

C. Dallas Ridgeway °6, studying law at Mount Holly. 

R. B. Webster “69 at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Charles T. Anderson “69, = sii 

William B. Glen °70, studying law at Richmond Hill, Yadkin County, N.C. 

John L. Caldwell '70, studying theology at Hampden Sydney, Va. 

Charles A. Reynolds ‘70, when last heard from was recreating after college 
labors at Leeksville, N. C. 

Henry R. Whitehill "70, running on the Republican ticket for State Mine- 
ralogist of Nevada. 

Samuel R. Gummere *70, studying law at Trenton, N. J. 

William 8S. Gummere ‘70, - = ” - 

Joseph C. Guernsey °70, intends to study law at Philadelphia. 

George C. Yeisley '70, teaching in Trenton, N. J., will probably return to 
the Princeton Seminary. 

Joseph C. Kelly °70, is at present in the Metropolitan Bank, Washington, 
D. C., will probably return after a year to Princeton for a course of theo- 
logical study. 

A. Bailey Kelly ‘70, in the Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Walter Gaston °70, clerk in an iron foundry, Bridgeton, N. J. 

A. Henry *70, intends to study theology at Princeton. 

J. William MelIlvaine *70, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
‘ ae 


Charles H. Asay ‘70, - - . 


D. M. Davenport ’70, “ ‘ “ “ 
Thomas Parry *70, “ ‘“ “ “ 
John E. Peters *70, " 66 “ ‘6 

sc ‘cc 6 “ 


Robert G. Williams ’70, 
T. B. Pryor ’70, studying mathematics at St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 


England, intends to return to the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
David R. Sessions '70, polling blackstone at Georgetown, S. C. 
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T. B. MeLeod °70, at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

William H. Miller, *70, - — 

William D. Thomas *70, studying theology and philosophy at Princeton. 
Wm. J. Henderson *70, studying theslegy at Princetou. 


B. C. Henry ’70, ‘6 
E. P. Hawes ’70, ‘ 6 4 
A. B. Temple °70, és és “a 


George Archer '70, studying architecture at Bel Air, Md. 
G. Clinton Deaver ‘70, teaching school. 
L. T. Hannum *70, studying law at Trenton, N. J. 


Elmer E. Green ’70, ** 66 “é ss 

John Joline ‘70, saa sas 6 6 

Charles B. Alexander "70, studying met in New York city. 
Adrian H. Joline ’70, ts “ 


George W. Savage °70, in the insurance business. 

Robert M. Agnew '70, studying law at Beaver, Pa. 

Nelty McCullough *60, studying law at Greensburgh, Pa. 

David E. Shaw ‘70, studying theology at the U. P. Theological Seminary. 
Alleghany City, Pa. 

Edward B. Newton ‘70, studying theology at the Western Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany City, Pa. 

J. Linn Reed °70, studying theology at the Western Theological Seminary 
Alleghany City, Pa. 

Thomas D. Suplee '70, intends to study theology at New York city, and to 
edit a morning paper in Newark. 

Thomas Swenk °70, studying law at Milton, Pa. 

M. J. DeWitt ’70, teaching school at Flushing, Long Island. 

E. M. Pennington °70, teaching classics at Mendham, N. J 

Charles J. Roe ‘70, studying law at Newton, N. J. 

Thomas Provost ‘70, studying law at Newark, N. J. 

John T. Shelby °70, studying law with his uncle, Lexington, Ky. 

George B. Kinkead °70, studying law at Lexington, Ky. 

H. G. Kyle ’70, studying law. 

Joseph M. Tanner ‘70, principal of the Blind Institute, Philadelphia. 

M. R. Sooy ‘70 teaching and studying law at Wyoming Seminary, Kings- 
tof, Pa. 

Emelius W. Smith °70, studying philosophy and history at home. 

Charles F. Imbrie ‘70, with Wm. L. Black, cotton broker, New York city. 

Eugene Applegate °71, left college to study law. 

George S. Billmeyer ’71, a druggist, York, Pa. 

A. J. Beekman ’71, has been residing in Paola, Kansas; but has more 
recently come to New York, being unable to perform any active duty on ac- 
count of a kind of dyspepsia, contracted during the war. 











